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OF THE WEEK. 


——o——_ 


House of Commons showed, on Thursday night, that they 
Ta appreciate the gravity of the popular agitation for the 
release of Arthur Orton and for the removal of the Judges who 
tried him. A petition to that effect, which had been signed by 
certain inhabitants of Prittlewell, in Essex, and presented (in 
ignorance of its contents) a week or two ago by Colonel Makins, 
MP. for South Essex, was then discussed\—Mr. Disraeli moving 
that the order for this petition lying on the table be rescinded, 
mainly on the ground that in the latter portion of the peti- 
tion its language implied,—no doubt in a hypothetical form, 
but still in a very contumelious way,—that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons had used unconstitutional language about 
the admissibility of petitions, for which language, if so used, he 
deserved to be impeached. Mr. Disraeli’s motion gave rise toa 
very spirited debate, in which Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Hopwood, 
Sir Charles Dilke, and others insisted on the danger of refusing 
to receive a petition, however violent and wrong-headed, on a 
matter affecting the deepest interests of the people, merely on 
account of its use of improper language towards the Speaker of 
the House of Commons; while Mr. Herschell, Mr. Staveley Hill, 
and Mr. Whitbread spoke in favour of Mr. Disraeli’s proposition, 
though earnestly repudiating the notion of rejecting the petition 
only because it brought grave and incredible charges against the 


Judges. 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson, complaining that he got no counsel from 
his own leader, moved the previous question, declaring his entire 
concurrence in Dean Milman’s belief in ‘the immortality of 
humbug,” and intimating that Mr. Disraeli had been unequal to 
the occasion, and that the libellers of the Judges ought to be 
openly prosecuted. Mr. Sullivan, said Sir Wilfrid, had once 
been put in prison,—as indeed all the Irish Members had,—for 
mildly attacking a Manchester jury, but Dr. Kenealy is sent 
to Parliament for doing the same thing by a London jury. 
This speech drew Lord Hartington, who generally supported 
Mr. Disraeli, though, as we think, on the wrong ground. 
But the speeches of the debate were Mr. Macdonald's, Mr. 
Bright's, and Mr. Faweett’s,—all of them devoted to the object 
of forcing Dr. Kenealy to make good his promise of bringing the 
Tichborne trial formally before the House. Mr. Macdonald, 
pointing out that Dr. Kenealy was in his place, openly challenged 
him to support before the House the assertions he was sowing 
broadeast in the country. Dr. Kenealy on this made an evasive 
speech, in which he merely asserted that a multitude could 
= be under a delusion, and never was; whereupon Mr. 
right, while expressing warmly his belief in the earnest- 
a of the Stoke electors, denounced with eloquent scorn 
a oe who would bring such charges as Dr. Kenealy 
poe Drought against the Judges, without taking the first 
Ki sia d to make them good in the House of Commons. 
" Kenealy, in explanation, said that he had a right to choose 
, and that he was waiting to be supported by an 


his own tim 
adequate 


nobody, and which led Mr. Fawcett to remark that if Dr. 
Kenealy evaded his duty any longer, the people of this country 
would despise him for not having ‘‘ the courage of his opinions,” 
after which, the debate, which evidently stirred the Commons 
to the very bottom, ended in a division, proving the House to be 
virtually though not technically unanimous, 11 Members voting 
for the previous question, and 391 against it. The order for the 
petition to lie on the table was accordingly discharged without 
any further discussion. 


This was not a cheerful exordium for a somewhat uninteresting 
Budget. Sir Stafford Northcote stated that while the estimate of 
revenue of the past year had been put at £74,425,000, it had 
actually proved to be £74,921,873, showing an increase of revenue 
beyond the estimate of £496,873; and that whereas he had 
estimated the expenditure at £73,958,000, it had actually reached 
£74,328,040, showing a final surplus of revenue above expendi- 
ture of £593,833, or £130,833 above the Budget estimate. Sir 
Stafford denied altogether that there had ever been any pos- 
sibility of a serious deficiency, and while admitting special 
errors in the Estimates, thought that on the whole he had hit 
the mark very fairly. For the coming year his estimate was as 
follows :— 


Customs... eee «+-£19,500,000 { Interest on Debt eco +-£27,215,000 
Excise ove +++ 27,800,000 | Consolidated Debt Charges... 1,590,000 
Stamps ... oss wee «+ 10,600,000| Army _... ose ooo eee 14,678,000 
Land Tax and House Duties 2,450,000 | Army Purchase 638,000 
Income Tax... ooo «» 3,900,000 | Navy... ose 10,785,000 
Post Office ove ooo «+» 5,760,000 | Civil Service ... 12,656,000 
Telegraphs ooo ooo «+s 1,200,000 | Post Office one eco 3.036,000 
Crown Lands ... ose one 335,000 | Revenue Collection ... 2,694,000 
Miscellaneous ... . 4,100,000 | Telegraph eve ove 1,098,000 
Packet Service...  ..  «. 878,000 

Total Revenue ++e£75,685,000 Total Expenditure ... «0£75,268,000 





showing an estimated surplus of £417,000, if no changes are to 
be made. But though Sir Stafford Northcote proposes no 
changes in taxation except one in relation to brewers’ licences, 
which involves a loss of £60,000 to the revenue, and conse- 
quently reduces the surplus to £357,000, he proposes several 
other new charges even on that small surplus,—£70,000 for 
interest on local advances, £185,000 for repayment of Debt,— 
and he leaves £118,000 of Irish Education grant to supple- 
mentary estimates. If these suggestions are followed, the surplus 
would become a minus quantity, unless the revenue exceeds the 
estimate, which, however, very likely it may. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s most important proposal was as soon 
as might be,—he hoped it might be the year after next,—to set 
apart a fixed sum of £28,000,000 for the charges on the National 
Debt and the reduction of the principal, the whole balance, after 
payment of interest, being devoted to the cancelling of the stock 


itself. He wished to give £27,400,000 (£185,000 more than is 
necessary for the interest) this year for that purpose ; in 1876-7 
he hopes to give £27,700,000 for the same purpose, and in 
1877-8 to rise to £28,000,000, and there to keep it. By this 
means, within a generation,—i.e., thirty years,—he hopes to 
reduce the debt by more than £200,000,000,—an impression 
worth making. Sir Stafford also broached a scheme for consoli- 
dating and auditing the local debts of the country, which amount, he 
says, including the School Board-loans, to £84,000,000, and which 
are rapidly increasing. He wants to substitute for them registered 
debentures bearing a stamp which attest that the borrowing power 
under which the local debts are raised has not been exceeded, 
and that the other statutory provisions have been com- 
plied with,—a stamp which would, of course, increase the 
security and therefore greatly diminish the rate of interest on 
these debentures. The local rates in England and Wales will 
amount, he says, to nearly £19,000,000 for the current year, a 
sum which is diminished, however, by the additional subvention 
on grants in aid of nearly £1,000,000, which was agreed to last 
year. Sir Stafford hopes to have a local budget before the 25th 
March in every year and an Imperial audit. All these sugges- 





number of petitions, an explanation which satisfied | 


tions are excellent, but as yet they are of the nature of promises 
and hopes. 
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The atmosphere of Europe is a little lighter this week. The Earl Grey on Monday brought up the affair of Langalibale 
gloom was a little increased on Saturday by a notification that and moved a resolution condemning Lord Carnaryon's cond 
the Crown Prince had abandoned his journey to Italy, which | in not supporting the Natal authorities against the unlucky a 
looked as if great events might be at hand, but the Crown Prince | chief. We have commented on the debate elsewhere but , 
has started, though he will not, perhaps, visit Victor Emanuel, | mention here that Earl Grey’s argument rested upon aun n 
and the official organs of Germany have been instructed to tone | lation of the facts which seems to us wholly erroneous, an : 
down the excitement. The North-German Gazette, in particular, | completely disproved by Lord Carnarvon in a most ola 
says the Post has made a mistake, although France has certaiyly | speech, and by Lord Cairns in a judicial summing-up of the ro. 
been arming with a rapidity which looked as if she were arming | ceedings at Langalibalele’s trial, and on the idea that 
ad hoc,—that is, for some special project. It is added, however, Colonial Office should always support local authority, re 
that the Belgian affair, which was closed, must, in consequence | Carnarvon entirely endorsed that theory, but added to it the rider 
of the language of the Belgian Press, not be allowed to | which it always needs, and which both parties in this country arg 
end; and the Belgian Government has actually reopened | often so disposed to forget. ‘If there be any truth whatever jn 
the inquiry into the affaire Duchesne,—that is, the story | the theory and the idea of Empire, surely it is in this,—that the 
that a Belgian workman had offered to assassinate Prince | [home] servants of the Crown are bound to have a Conscience jn 
Bismarck for a sum of money. The French Press anxiously | this matter, and bound, also, to have a voice; and when an ag 
assures Europe that the French Army is in no condi- | of wrong or injustice has been done in any part of the Empire, it 
tion to undertake anything, and the Cologne Gazette, which, | is their duty to notice it. If the ties of the Empire really will 
though sometimes inspired, is often independent, says that Eng- | not bear that strain upon them, then I say the whole Imperial 
land has entirely refused to place any pressure upon Belgium, | theory becomesan absolute fiction, and worse than fiction,” The 
The general impression left by the whole affair is that the Ger- | whole power of the Empire is not to be used, said his lordship in 
man Government, in revealing the despatches which had passed | another passage, to conquer these tribes, and only local power to 
between Brussels and Berlin, and in hinting to the people that | be exerted in order to secure them justice. If we accept the 
war might be at hand owing to French armaments, wished to create | responsibility of prohibiting insurrection, we must accept algo 
an excitement in Europe for some purpose not yet revealed. that of securing justice. If we do not, we shall find some fing 

morning, as Spain did, that we have succeeded in making ourselyes 
detestable alike to natives and to settlers. 





The Government has been twice cross-questioned in the 
House of Commons as to the position of affairs in Belgium, 
and has given very indefinite replies. On Friday week, in 
answer to Mr. Sandford, Mr. Bourke explained that a con- 
fidential communication had been made to the Foreign Office, 
apparently by Belgium, but declined to publish the note re- 
ceived ; while on Monday, Mr. Disraeli gave Mr. Lewis a still 
more enigmatical answer. Mr. Lewis called the German Note a 
‘ menacing ” one, and the Premier deprecated epithets. The Note 
of February 3 was only a ‘‘remonstrance,” indeed, a “ friendly | 
remonstrance” was the phrase usually adopted. He appreciated 
the communication of that Note to Lord Derby by Germany 
as an evidence of ‘‘ the cordial and confidential relations which 
happily subsist between Germany and England.” Te considered 
that the question was at an end. It was not expedient to explain | 


a policy in answer to a hypothetical statement, but he would say, . heath 
“if the independence and neutrality of Belgium were really to retain the county taxation in the hands of the county pro- 


threatened, we should do our duty to our Sovereign, and not be | prietors, and the result of their action will be that whenever the 
afraid to mect Parliament.” ‘The House took this as one of Mr. | County constituencies claim their right of self-government, they 
Disraeli’s solemn jokes, but it is not quite certain that they caught will claim also the right of electing magistrates. That would be 
the Premier’s meaning. People who saw him say he was surprised | ® great evil, but it will any if the right of selection is thus 
at the laughter, and intended to imply that in the case supposed | Testricted by a property qualification. 


he might have to ask Parliament for the necessary resources, and 7 , Se eer ; 
The House of Commons having nothing serious to do, aud 


ee | being very much bored with Committees, is displaying a taste 
for questions of Privilege. On Tuesday night, there was quitea 

It is quite evident that the Farmers will not get a Tenant-right | serious debate on a motion by Mr. C. Lewis, that the Times and 
Bill out of the Peers. The Duke of Richmond's Bill came on for | Daily News had been guilty of breach of privilege in printings 
its second reading on Thursday, and the Whig Lords denounced | letter reflecting on Captain Bedford Pim, This letter had been 
forwarded by M. Herran, a man assailed in Captain Pim’s ev- 
dence before the Foreign Committee, to the Chairman, a transla- 
tion of it was read out publicly, and it was then apparently handed 
to the reporters in the usual course. The House agreed that 
there was breach of privilege, but on the second motion, that 
the Printers should be called to the Bar of the House, 
Mr. Disracli opposed the motion, declaring that some one on the 





A proposal to allow competent persons who do not hold land to be 
appointed rural Magistrates was on Tuesday very coldly received 
by the Peers. At present a magistrate must be possessed of a 
hundred a year in land, and the Earl of Albemarle proposed to 
extend the qualification to all who possess £300 a year in 
personal property. Lord Hampton, however, moved the 
rejection of the Bill, the Peers present seemed to think it 
essential that a Magistrate should be connected with “the county,” 
and the Bill was only read a second time in order that Lord 
Cairns might propose some amendments, not specified or not re- 
ported, confining the Bill to persons who either had property or 
residences in the county, The argument comes to this,—that any 
man with 100 acres in Surrey must make a better magistrate than 
any Q.C. who lives there. The Lords are fighting also, no doubt, 














interference with freedom of contract quite as heartily as the 
Tories. ‘The Duke of Argyll acknowledged that the bargain sug- 
gested in the Bill was ‘“‘an equitable one,” but did not see why | 
Parliament should suggest it, or why, if five or six farmers were | 
willing to take land on less equitable terms, they should be pro- | 
hibited from doing so. Parliament for years had given up the | 
attempt to fix the remuneration of any class. Lord Granville, , 
besides opposing the Bill, out of which he thought the majority of |Committee must have been guilty, and not ‘those innocent 
Peers would at once contract themselves, while no pauper land- | and useful persons,” the printers, and he hoped that some 
lord or greedy landlord would submit to it, blamed the Govern- "one would come forward. When, however, the Chairman of the 
ment for exciting hopes which their measure would not | Committee, Mr. Lowe, remained resolutely silent, and Mr. Bright 
realise, and evidently believed that, except in a few extreme advised the House to stop where it was, Mr. Disraeli apparently 
cases, there was no reason for any legislation at all. He | changed his mind, and said he should support the motion, which 
doubted if tenant farmers were anxious for changes whieh | Was accordingly carried by 199 to 155. As the publication : 
‘would screw up the relations between landlords and tenants so | the proceedings of the Committee has been tacitly allowed, am 
very tight.” We should have thought they would rather relax | desks set for the reporters, there has been no real breach : 
them, but our present point is to notice that the Whig landlords | privilege at all, and Mr. Disraeli’s conduct in making 80 gre 
have rejected the best opportunity ever offered them of teaching | an affair out of nothing is unintelligible. At tle same _ 
the farmers that Liberals are not necessarily hostile to their | we do not quite understand why Mr. Lowe, who must _ 
interests. ‘The result will be that at the next election the far- | known very well how the letter came to be published, did not get 
mers will take matters into their own hands, and we shall have a | up, and with a few frank words put the whole matter at rest. 3 
“country party ” of anewkind, The Bill passed its second read- | it is, the House is in the absurd position of having oe 
ing, but it will be debated in Committee clause by clause, and it | punish an innocent man for conduct which one of its own V® 
is most improbable that it will ever come down to the House of | mittees has not only approved, but forwarded. 

Commons, where Sir W. Harcourt, we notice, has given it a warm 
anticipatory welcome. 


The Lord Chancellor stated on Friday week the course which 
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mment would take with regard to the Appellate Juris- 
ropose to bring in a Bill constituting at once an 


: ‘ate Appellate Court to hear appeals from all Courts, 
on ne ~? ten Judges, five of whom will be paid, while the 
and t0 Cone be the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 


the Gove 
diction. They P 


rar of the Rolls, the Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
be the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The appeal from this 


Court will lie, for all divisions of the kingdom, to the House 
Lords, but only for one year, so that at the end of 
- e whole question of the Court of Final Appeal may 
be reconsidered upon broad and general grounds. As the Lords 
are evidently determined not to’give up their prerogative, the 
final effect of this arrangement will no doubt be to ereate a Court 
which shall do the work of a Supreme Court, but leave a most 
expensive appeal to the Law Lords, who, as a rule, will confirm 
the decisions of the Court below. As, moreover, the Peers sit 
only for half the year, there will be considerable additional delay, 
and both delay and expense will fall upon the unlucky suitor. The 
Peers, however, save their powers, and that must compensate the 
ry for the slowness and costliness of litigation. 


that time th 


count 


It is stated that Mr. Wade, the British representative at Pekin, 
has insisted on an inquiry into the recent murder of Mr. Margary 
in Western China. The Chinese Government has yielded ‘under 
pressure,” and two British officers are to accompany a Chinese 
official to Yunan, the province where the murder occurred. Of 
course every facility will be given to the officers and every need- 
ful hint to the people, and it will be proved to a demonstration 
either that no such person as Mr. Margary ever existed, or that he 
was killed by a tiger, or that he killed himself. 





It seems that the Times’ telegram of last week about Dr. Sig] 
was a blundering one. Dr. Sigl had never been imprisoned, 
because the law had never beet: finally declared against him, and 
he escaped into Austria before his appeal had been decided. 
The demand for his extradition was made not by Germany, 
but by Bavaria, and though he was arrested in Salzburg, the 
Austrians have not yet determined whether, under their treaties 
with Bavaria, any demand for extradition in such a case is legal. 
Asfor the notion of Dr. Sig] being surrendered to Prussia, such an 
idea has never been broached or thought of. Bavaria is as eager 
almost as Prussia herself in executing the laws against the Ultra- 
montane party, and it was no suspicion even of negligence on the 
part of the Bavarian officials which led to the escape. The ques- 
tion is one between Bavaria and Austria exclusively. Probably 
enough Dr. Sig] will not be given up. 


Captain Boyton did not succeed last Saturday in paddling 
himself across the Channel, but it was not for want of either 
pluck or strength, for it was calculated that he paddled him- 
self at least forty miles, though, owing to the drift of 
the currents, he had not even then reached the French coast. 
However, though he and the steamer which accompanied him did 
not know it, he was only four miles from the coast, when towards 
evening, after fifteen hours in the water, he was persuaded to 
give up the attempt and get into the steamer. Two hours more 
would certainly have brought him to shore. It is clear enough 
that if he had attempted, as he wanted, to paddle back 200 miles 
in the Atlantic to the United States’ shore, he could not have met so 
extravagant a draft on his powers, and would have perished. Still, 
what he has accomplished is wonderful enough, and the surgeon 
who was near him in the Channel enterprise, and who reports on 
his case for the Lancet, says that he could have borne easily a much 
Steater fatigue, and that the paddling does not weary him half as 
much as would be supposed, the only fatigue being in the wrist. 


After he was asleep in bed at Boulogne, he was obscrved to | 


paddle a little in his dreams, but there was no sign of exhaustion, 
and the next morning he was out early smoking his cigar. 

The Times of last Monday had a very valuable account of a 
mode of ventilation adopted by Mr. Tobin, a retired merchant of 
Leeds, and which rests on the principle that a narrow stream of 
ar can be sent up through lighter air, like the jet of a fountain 





sit or stand, tubes rising, say, four or five feet, above the floor. 
Directly the air in the room begins to be rarified, the pressure 
of the air outside sends streams of air up these tubes, which con- 
tinue to rise in narrow streams, just like jets of water, and with- 
out dispersing till they reach the ceiling, where they are reflected 
back in spray, as it were, of pure air, spray which mixes very gradually 
indeed, and so as to avoid all draught, with the rarified air of the 
room, and gradually expels all the bad air by way of the chimney. 
The system seems to have worked almost miraculously in the Leeds 
Borough Police Court, and also in the Liverpool Police Court, 
whose stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Raffles, has borne the most 
grateful testimony to the results of the experiment, and Mr. Tobin 
is now engaged in introducing it into London. If it had but been 
invented in time for the Tichborne trial, who knows what it 
might not have saved us? Dr. Kenealy, for instance, might have 
taken throughout a saner and calmer view of his client and his 
case. 


Lord Derby received on Monday a very large deputation of 
sugar refiners and Members of Parliament who wished to repre- 
sent the state of the sugar industry. ‘They say they are over- 
matched by the beetroot-growers of France,—who receive nearly a 
million a year in bounties,—and the slave-owners of Cuba. The 
trade has increased 1,200,000 tons in sixteen years, and of this 
775,000 tons is beet sugar and 340,000 tons from Cuba. So 
great is the increase in the import from France, that if it continues 
the whole sugar trade of this country will be in the hands of a foreign 
monopoly. This would be entirely unobjectionable, if it were certain 
that France would go on making us a present of sugar below cost 
price, but as the Times has pointed out, France may kill our own 
sugar trade, and then instead of giving bounties charge usa monopoly 
price. Lord Derby entirely admitted the bad position of the sugar 
trade, but thought that as the bounties rapidly increased, those 
classes in France who were not interested in sugar would begin to 
complain. That is, we fear, a slender reed to rely on, as the bounty, 
though nominally given to the refiner, really goes to the grower, 
and so interests every cultivator in France. Of course a differ- 
ential duty is not to be thought of, and the only thing to be done 
| is to point out to the French Government that it is spending a 

million a year which it can ill spare on an industry for which the 
country is ill fitted, and this Lord Derby apparently is doing. 





A letter in Thursday's Times, signed ‘ Surplus,” estimates the 
actual annual growth of the Revenue as about £2,500,000 at 
the present moment. If so, Sir Stafford Northcote has been 
very moderate indeed in his estimates, for while his last year's 
revenue reached the sum of £74,921,875, his estimated revenue 
for next year is only £75,685,000; in other words, he estimates 
for only £764,127 advance on the revenue of last year, while 
‘“‘ Surplus ” promises him an advance of between three and four 
timesas much. It must be remarked, however, that ‘‘ Surplus” 
draws his rule from years in a great number of which heavy taxes 
were repealed, and in which, therefore, a much greater recovery 
of revenue was to be expected than can be fairly looked for in a year 
when no taxes are repealed, like the present. There can be little 
doubt that Sir Stafford Northcote’s estimates of revenue for next 
year are very sober, but if the increase of the revenue is double 
what Sir Stafford Northcote expects, instead of quadruple, we 
shall be well satisfied. Undoubtedly the wave of prosperity is 
not flowing now at all as it was flowing two or three years ago. 


Mr. Dawson Burns sends to the Times a really remarkable 
statement as to the amount of money which the people of the 
United Kingdom spend on their drink, They bought last year 
20,205,306 gallons of alcohol in distilled spirits, 2,592,660 in 
foreign wines, 54,699,320 in malt liquors, and 650,000 in cider, 
perry, and British wines, the amounts given being in alcohol, not 
in liquor. For this quantity, all of which, except perhaps the 
alcohol in malt liquor, may be taken to be either mere waste or 
luxury, they paid in 1874 :— 

For ardent spirits ... 

For foreign wines 

For malt liquor ose oon eee 
For cider, perry, and British wine 


vee LAL STA, 134 
12,963,288 
72,932,426 

1,000,000 








£128,469, 848 





through the ordinary atmosphere, by atmospheric pressure from 


outside, and that when it reaches the eciling it will be reflected | * 


off = all directions, just as the water falls back in a number of | 
need Tills, and so melt away very gradually into the | 
wh pure air. of the room, before reaching the persons | 

© need it. The modus operandi is to introduce verti- | 
cal tubes, communicating with the outer air, in parts of a 


large room or public building where people are not likely to 


Mr. Dawson Burns thinks that all of this could be retrenched, but 
it is certain that one-half, a sum equal to the whole taxation of 
the kingdom, could be saved without much diminution in the 
happiness of the people, and with a great improvement in its 
morale. That does not prove that the majority has a right to compel 
the minority to save it. __ 

Consols were at the latest date 953-3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


poe ee 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE MULTITUDE. 


HE House of Commons never showed its characteristic 
sagacity more strikingly than on Thursday night in dis- 
cussing the propriety of rejecting the Prittlewell petition,—a | 
petition which brings the gravest charges against the Judges 
in the Tichborne case,—and that, too, in spite of very little help 
from its natural leaders. Mr. Disraeli was not equal to him- 
self, He was throughout the debate embarrassed and apparently 





a little timid, and in his last speech, what he hardly ever is, 
prolix and uninteresting. Lord Hartington was so long in rising 
that he evidently had no impulse of leadership in him, and 
when he did rise it was rather under the stimulus of Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson’s banter than from the consciousness that he had 
anything weighty to say. Indeed, what he did say was not 





very fortunate. He laid the chief stress on the absence in the 
petition under discussion of specific charges against the Lord 
Chief Justice and his colleagues in the Tichborne trial ; whereas | 
when the petition was afterwards read, it appeared that there | 
were several very specific charges indeed, the truth or falsehood 
of which it would be quite easy to ascertain most clearly. Again, 
Lord Hartington laid little stress on the savage assault 
which the petition made,—hypothetically no doubt, but, as Mr. 
Fawcett admirably said, none the better, but rather the worse 

for that,—on the Speaker of the House of Commons, whereas | 
that clearly was the true ground for rejecting the petition, as 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Fawcett all clearly discerned. | 
If the House of Commons should make the mistake,—even 
though the mistake were due, as it would be, no doubt, to 
too confident a sense of pride—of not vindicating adequately 
its own dignity and the dignity of its officers in the face of the 
multitude, its hesitation is certain to be attributed to wrong 
motives, and the clamourers will be told, and will believe, that it 
is cowering before the voice of popular indignation. It was clearly 
right, as everybody felt bound to announce in the strongest 
way, to put on record that the House would not, under any 
pretence, restvain the right of petition, least of all in relation 
to a matter of so fundamental a character as the purity of the 
Judicial Bench. But it was as clearly right for the House of 
Commons to reject a petition in which its own impartiality 
and dignity were assailed by gross reflections on its 
Speaker. It can never be too carefully remembered that the 
multitude do not really know the House of Commons, and are 
just as likely to misinterpret its motives, if the House does not 
take the greatest care to assert itself and maintain its dignity 
in all external relations with the people, as if it were really 
destitute of the pride and self-respect which it so strongly and 
justly feels, 

But while the House received very little true help on 
Thursday from its natural leaders, it was fortunate in having 
in Mr. Macdonald, who, as a “working-man’s candidate,” 
had a special right to strike the true key-note in this matter, 
and in Mr. Bright and Mr, Fawcett, advisers of the true popular 
stamp for whom, if for anybody, the politically uninformed 
multitude are likely to feel respect. These Members felt, 
as indeed the whole House felt less distinctly, the critical 
character of the emergency. It is no light matter that 
multitudes all over the kingdom should be profoundly 
impressed with a conviction which is most menacing 
to our social order and _ political stability, and yet a 
conviction which certainly not more than two Members of 
the popular House share, neither of those two being 
either impartial, or in any judicial sense, reliable witnesses. 
Dismay is the feeling with which all true statesmen 
regard, aud ought to regard, a chasm so profound between 
the popular mind and the mind of the House of Commons. 
If ever it should happen that “the dim common popula- 
tions,” as Carlyle pathetically calls them, come to be utterly 
unable to interpret their inner beliefs to the House of | 
Commons, the day of the House of Commons will be 
passed, It is, of course, not to be desired that 
any impartial man should share a delusion so gross and 
even monstrous as that which is spreading in the country as 
to the claims and the supposed wrongs of Arthur Orton. But 
for our own parts, we should be less alarmed than we now are, 
if that delusion had but sufficient moral plausibility in it to 
have convinced heartily, say, a score of men in the House of 
Commons who usually incline to the popular side. In that case, 
we might hope for such a discussion as would clear up 














the delusion—for such a discussion as would convince 





the people that their state of mind is at least fai 
represented in the Commons, and fully interpreted to ; 
As it is, Dr. Kenealy, who has of course the strongest . 
sonal reasons for taking the view which he professes and Me 
Whalley, who is witless enough to vote even for Sir John L b. 
bock’s Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill on the elaborata 
irrelevant ground that the Jesuits have an interest in destroy; y 
the evidences of their own former falsehoods, are the only 
sons who can pretend to interpret a widespread and fs fo 
conviction which threatens to destroy popular confidence in 
English Courts of Justice, and so to undermine the very foun- 
dations of English society. That is a very grave matter in. 
deed. And yet only those members appreciated on Thursda 
its true gravity who made Dr. Kenealy feel, and drew the atten. 
tion of the whole nation to the fact that they made him feel, 
that if he has any fidelity in him, his first duty to the multi. 
tudes whom he has managed to convince, is to move an Address 
to the Crown to remove the Judges whose corruption and 
judicial iniquity he asserts. Mr. Macdonald deseryes the 
highest credit for being the first to challenge Dr. Kenealy on 
this head, and for eliciting from him the very shifty and 
evasive statement which brought up Mr. Bright. Of the wise 
and weighty language of Mr. Bright it is impossible to speak 
with too hearty praise. He felt with all the imaginative force 
of a true popular leader the fearful danger of a complete 
alienation between the popular House and the masses 
of the people. While giving the most cordial credit 
to the earnestness of the popular belief that gross injus- 
tice has been done in the Tichborne Case, he was, of 
course, most emphatic in his desire that the only man who 
really represents that popular belief, whether or not he 
shares it, should produce his evidence before the House of 
Commons, and so prove to the people behind him that the 
House will listen to his case; and further, that it is solid reason, 
and not mere prepossession which prevents the House from 
giving its assent to the assertions of Orton’s friends. Mr, 
Bright’s weighty words may, we trust, reach even those who 
accept as true every assertion in the Englishman :—* I say, if 
charges of the most grave character are brought against three 
eminent Judges, the man who makes these charges, and hesi- 
tates to the best of his power to substantiate them, has 
no right to say anything against the Judges, for, however 
evil may be their character, I suspect his own will not stand 
examination.” That is a challenge which Dr. Kenealy on 
Thursday night had not the courage to accept, and from which, 
indeed, he shrank in a way which will produce more impression 
on the country than any attack upon him by another. Unless 
he accepts it frankly and soon, the present estimate of him in 
the House of Commons will soon become the estimate of him in 
the country. And though, if he accepts it frankly and soon, 
there is but little chance for him that the estimate of him in 
the country will ever repeat itself in the House of Commons, 
he may yet, in that case, retain for a few months longer the 
inexplicable fascination which he has somehow acquired over 
the multitude. 





THE BUDGET. 


Ss” STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S Budget was certainly 
not a sensational one, but he proposed in it by far the 
greatest scheme which has yet been laid before the country for 
the systematic reduction of the National Debt. It was, 
as Mr. Childers said, a scheme for mortgaging future years 
revenues, and this, though introduced by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had practically no surplus of his own to dispose 
of. But we do not see why it is necessarily the worse for the 
former reason. No doubt, Sir Stafford Northcote calculates for 
a surplus of only £417,000, even if none of the changes which 
he proposes should be made. As a matter of fact, however, he 
proposes to spend £60,000 of this on a revision of the 
Brewers’ licence duties, leaving only £357,000 of surplus. 
Further, he proposes to appropriate to the National Debt, instead 
of £27,215,000, which is all that is required to pay the interest 
this year, £27,400,000, which disposes of another £185,0% 
of the surplus, leaving only £172,000; and again, —_ 
more is to be spent on the interest on local advances, furt | 
reducing the surplus to £102,000. But even so, Sir Staffo 
Northcote said that Irish Education grants had not been — 
for in his Budget, which will entail a cost of at least £116 ~ 
more, leaving, instead of any surplus at all, a deficit of £16, y 
That, no doubt, is not a very promising condition of a 
But Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply appears to be that a : 
on the calculations he has made, there might be a real defic! 
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this year, 
rately made, 
of an unforesee 
ing his Estimates. é e L : d 
£19,289,000, and he estimates it as likely to yield this 
ear only £19,500,000, The Excise yielded last year 
£27.395,000, and he estimates it this year at only 
£27,300,000. In other words, he takes credit for an increase in 
the year of only £616,000 on Customs and Excise together. 
Now, though his estimate of last year was confessedly a 
sanguine one, he received, after making allowance for the loss 
caused last year by remitting the sugar-duties and a por- 
tion of the horse-duty, £300,000 more than his estimate 
on Customs and Excise taken together. He may therefore 
fairly expect, we think, in the ordinary course of things, the 
revenue from Customs and Excise very much to exceed his 
estimate for the current year. And if it be true, as Sir 
Stafford Northcote tells us, that all the other principal sources 
of revenue have been estimated for this year with extreme 
sobriety, it is not improbable, in spite of his apparent 
disposition to sail very near the wind, that we shall find our- 
selves at the end of the year with a moderate surplus. Still, 
we cannot but feel that Sir Stafford Northcote has proposed 
to begin this year his large scheme for the redemption of the 
National Debt rather because he wishes to commit the nation 
to it at once, than from any marked appropriateness in the 
occasion. 

But as to the merits of that scheme itself we entertain a very 
strong opinion. It seems to us that the reduction of debt is an 
object worthy of the serious efforts of a country so prosperous 
financially as England now is, and that the only effectual plan 
for keeping ourselves to the work is to vote a sum fixed by Act 
of Parliament, and fixed at a point already in excess of what is due 
for interest, which is what Sir Stafford Northcote proposes, wholly 
to the purposes of the National Debt. Sir Stafford Northcote 
asks Parliament to give ultimately £28,000,000 a year to 
the payment of interest and the reduction of the principal of the 
National Debt, and this even after the windfall which we shall 
obtain in 1885 from the expiring of the terminable annuities. 
Sir Stafford calculates that by this means, even taken alone, we 
shall in 1885 have reduced the National Debt by £6,800,000, 
and that in thirty years’ time, with the help of the reduction 
of the charge to be caused by the falling-in of terminable 
annuities in that year, we shall have reduced the Debt by 
£162,000,000 sterling. Moreover, if we also devote the surplus 
of past years to the reduction of Debt as we have hitherto 
done, we may, according to Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
calculation, find that within thirty years we shall have 
reduced the capital of the Debt by £213,000,000, and 
within ten years, that is, in 1885, by the substantial sum 
of £21,000,000. All this, of course, implies an average 
price of the Funds such as we have had for the last thirty 
ears, 

Mr. Childers, in criticising this proposal, said very truly that 
this means that a Chancellor of the Exchequer who has no par- 
ticular surplus himself proposesto take something like £7,000,000 
a year out of the revenue of his successors for the next thirty 
years, That of course is perfectly true, so long as we under- 
stand clearly that the resources thus estimated at £7,000,000 
a year are not, of course, £7,000,000 a year of additional taxa- 
tion, but only £7,000,000 a year by which, if we availed 
ourselves of all the opportunities at our disposal for reducing 
taxation instead of reducing the Debt, we might reduce the 
public burdens. Still, while this remark of Mr. Childers’s 
is not only true, but obvious, we do not see that it 
really affects in any degree the wisdom of Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s proposal. It is quite certain that if we are 
to reduce the National Debt at all, it can only be by re- 
fusing to reduce the taxation in years when, if we had no such 
claim on us as the Debt, we might reduce it. And the only 
way to do this effectually is to give the kind of permanence to 
the effort which a separate Act of Parliament appropriating a 
specific sum yearly to the charge on the Debt, would give, and 
we believe, would alone give. The man who wants to save his 
tioney puts none in his pocket when he goes in the way of tempta- 
tion, And the only way in which the House of Commons can 

imitate that sort of prudence is by locking up a certain 
portion of its revenue by Act of Parliament away from the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It seems to us 
that both parties in the State may well combine together to 
Support this proposal of Sir Stafford Northcote’s,— even 
though it may be admitted that it would have been 
m some respects more reasonable to propose it next year 


n catastrophe, of a revenue considerably exceed- 


the estimates of revenue have been so very mode- | than this. 
that he has a moral certainty, except in the case | to the consolidation and audit of the local debts of the country, 





For instance, the Customs yielded last year 


On Sir Stafford Northcote’s suggestions in relation 


which seems to us very wise, and on his mode of treating the 
increasing deficiency in the Savings’ Banks, we cannot comment 
| here ; indeed, on the last head the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| did not fully explain himself, or explain how he proposes to 


get safely a larger interest than he does at present get for the 
Savings’ Banks deposits. But we earnestly trust that his main 
proposal will receive the hearty sanction of both sides of the 
House. If it does not, we shall despair of making during the 
present generation any more considerable impression on the 
Debt than one of that rather trivial magnitude which alone the 
efforts of the last thirty years have produced. 





GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


HERE is one peculiarity in the situation of Germany to which 
Englishmen do not as yet, we think, pay quite sufficient at- 
tention. It is very doubtful whether the statesmen and soldiers 
who guide the destinies of the Empire—the Emperor, Prince 
Bismarck, Count von Moltke, the Crown Prince, and Prince 
Frederick Charles—as yet think its military position safe. So 
sudden and complete were the victories of 1866 and 1870, so 
utterly were Austria and France prostrated, so perfect seemed 
the mechanism of the German military machine, that English- 
men scarcely understand how Germans can be anxious, and 
wonder why they cannot, like Englishmen and Americans, 
content themselves with the peaceful accumulation of wealth. No 
power dare attack them, and no power of the military kind 
ventures even to defy them. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this is not exactly the view taken by the great Ger- 
man chiefs themselves. They know perfectly well that, power- 
ful as Germany is, she was indebted, both in 1866 and 1870, 
in some degree to fortune for her marvellous success. In 1866, 
the best German regiments in the Austrian Army never met 
the Prussians at all, but were occupied with the Italians at 
Custozza. - In 1870, the Army of the Second Empire was ina 
situation unparalleled since the days of Louis XV.,—under- 
manned, badly officered, led by Generals who hated one 
another, and commanded, in the last resort, by a man who had 
no orders to give, and was unable to secure attention to his 
advice. Nevertheless, that army fought one splendid battle, and 
but for Marshal Bazaine’s self-seeking policy might, even at 
the eleventh hour, have altered the whole current of affairs, 
Such circumstances are not likely to repeat themselves, and as 
Prince Bismarck and Count von Moltke look around, they may 
see facts which, interpreted as they would interpret them, may 
cause them serious disquietude. To the westward lies a military 
Republic full of wealth and resources, with an army on paper as 
numerous as the German, and in reality as numerous as any army 
Germany could move, unless her very existence were in danger, 
animated by an intense wish to retrieve her prestige, and a 
fixed determination at some future period to recover Lorraine. 
To the southward is an Empire badly constructed, and essen- 
tially weak, but ruled by a most experienced Prince, who 
during war would be absolute, who, for one great battle at 
least, would dispose of 400,000 men, nearly half of them 
Germans, and who cannot be belicved willing to put up with 
his expulsion from an Empire which in 1868 he acknowledged 
by his visit to Frankfort that he hoped to rule. To the north- 
ward is a peninsula which might under certain circumstances 
open the gate of Germany to a foe, and to the eastward a 
gigantic Empire, ruled by a man whose successor may not be 
friendly, who must regard his Empire rather than his own 
feelings, and who could order a quarter of a million of stubborn 
soldiers to move upon Berlin, a capital which on that side is 
not a hundred and fifty miles from a nearly defenceless 
frontier. Germany is hemmed in by first-class armies, and 
with all her gigantic strength might be overmatched by a 
coalition of these Powers, or even of two of them ; and it is no 
wonder that her rulers and her people, as yet scarcely aware of 
the greatness of their new position, scarcely exempt from the 
influences of their own past history, should restlessly watch 
the faintest indications of the coming of such a combination, 
or should even brood over plans which would, if successful, 
render it impossible. 
That the best of these plans would be to remain quiet, to 
grow rich, and to acquire the confidence of Europe, is the con- 
viction of most Englishmen, but it is not necessarily the con- 
viction of men who at heart doubt whether European opinion 
ever seriously affects the policy of Military States. The rulers 
of Germany may think that France can never be conciliated, 








that Austria may find it necessary to choose between a great 
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victory or a near decease ; that Russia, be her opinion what 
it might, would obey her Czar’s command ; and that the only 
security for Germany is to grow till she is in her own strength 
beyond the reach of attack, even by a coalition. We English 
think this, and say this, as regards the sea, where we always 
profess ourselves bound to be ready to meet a combination ; 
and Germany, in this view, is in the position of Great Britain, 
a powerful island State, isolated by circumstances, and sur- 
rounded by potential foes. That the German chiefs feel this 
dread in some fashion is evident from the recent military 
laws which place the whole population at their disposal, 
from the large concessions they would make to Denmark 
if she would enter the Federation, from the anxious desire to 
remain more than friends with Russia, and from the frequent 
repetition of the threat that were the danger to increase, 
Germany would not wait to be attacked. The immediate 
danger is always represented as arising from the side of France, 
because Germans are more easily moved from that side, and 
because the war of 1870 makes such a statement reasonable, 
and consequently Englishmen always expect that any blow or 
menace of a blow from Berlin will be directed first against 
Versailles. But they may be mistaken in that opinion. The 
German Chancellor, when reasoning on concrete facts, is the 
ablest, as well as the most daring, statesman in Europe, and 
he may hold a very different view of the situation. It is not 
France he dreads, but a coalition. He can fight France easily 
enough, if France has no ally. It is not victory he desires, but 
additional and permanent strength for Germany. To follow 
his thought, one must not watch telegrams or semi-inspired 
leaders, but look around, and see whether any great addition 
of strength is to be obtained for Germany; and if so, where. 
Clearly it is not to be obtained in France, Supposing the 
German Government suddenly to insist that French armaments 
should stop, to demand Champagne as a material guarantee, 
and by a supreme exertion of strength to march once more 
on Paris, what would it permanently gain? Nothing, except 
a larger disaffected territory to garrison, and a larger popula- 
tion to be kept down by force. Russia would not be weaker 
because France was occupied, but stronger; the Hapsburgs 
would not be less hostile because Germany had her Poland, 
but more hopeful; Germany would not be more fitted for 
battle, but more distracted by new and most exhausting 
labour. Of course the extinction of France would end one of 
the German difficulties, but how is France to be extinguished 
without permanent military repression? Nor is the advantage 
sought to be obtained in Russia. That Germany might beat 
Russia is conceivable, in spite of the recent improvements in 
the mobility of the Russian Army, and the acquiescence of the 
people in the new conscription, and she might then reclaim 
the Baltic provinces ; but the quick defeat of Russia is, from 
the tenacity of the national character and the vast depth of 
the Czar’s dominions, nearly impossible, and a long campaign 
to the eastward would bring France into the field. It would, 
in fact, give the word for the very coalition we are assuming 
Germany to dread. The difliculty, too, of inducing the 
Hohenzollern family to attack relatives who have so often 
helped it, and who have shared with it the spoils of Poland, 
might prove to be insuperable; while the Baltic provinces, un- 
defended and indefensible as they are to the east, might prove 
a most dangerous possession. While, therefore, we hold a spring 
on France unlikely unless provoked by Versailles, we deem one 
upon Moscow nearly beyond that list of possibilities which states- 
men are warranted in taking into consideration. But is the third 
member of the possible coalition equally secure? It seems to 
us that if the German Government really saw occasion to put 
everything once more to hazard—an occasion which we do not 
assume, and can hardly believe in—its temptation would lie 
southward, to spring rapidly and decisively on Vienna, and gain 
ten million more German subjects, before Presidents or Czars 
could seriously interfere. The risk involved in such an effort 
would be dreadful, for it could only be successful if victory 
were as immediate, crushing, and final as it was in the Seven 
Days’ War ; but then victory would not only not be barren, but 
would secure most of the results for which it is assumed that 
Germany longs,—security against coalitions and outlet to the 


is 

many centuries they belonged? It must be a very small one. 
No man alive, certainly no outsider, can quite say what is the 
strength of the bond between the Hapsburgs and their people; 
but no one either will affirm that in this day loyalty counts 
for much, or can prove that any race is bound more strongl 
to its hereditary rulers than the population of Hanover = 
to the Guelphs. The German-Austrians might dislike and 
yet acquiesce in the change; and in the nineteenth cent 
with its conscriptions, the acquiescence of a population suffices 
_to make its government strong. 

We do not intend, we need not say, to accuse the German 
Government of the smallest design against Austria. On the 
contrary, we have always argued that Germany could secure 

, more, with far less danger, by a strict and hearty alliance with 
the House of Hapsburg, than by any other conceivable combi. 
‘nation. The two Empires, acting together and thoroughly 
‘armed, could maintain for the next century peace in Central 
| Europe. Nor, whatever may be Prince Bismarck’s wishes, ig 
| there any probability that the Emperor William will attack 
'a friendly power merely in order to avert a possible and remote 
lrisk of a future combination. We are only addressing our. 
selves to that large class of Englishmen who will look only to 
one point of the compass, who will believe that Prince Bis. 
marck cares only about France, and who expect from day to day, 
as, for instance, the Standard appears to do, to hear thata 
|German Army is encamped at Chalons. To such we say that 
| they may be right, but that, if they are right, the German 
| chiefs, while dreading a coalition—for it is only a coalition 
| which could put Germany in tremor—think it best to strike at 
the best-guarded point, at the point where the fight would be 
sorest, and at the point where there is the least additional 
| strength to be obtained as the reward of victory. Is that 
| likely? It may be true, for Prince Bismarck may one day make 
a mistake, like another man; but it is much wiser to assume 
that he will not, that he will, if he breaks out of the ring, 
break out at the weakest point, and that if he chooses war, it 
will be war in which there is something to be obtained. It is 
indefinitely more probable that all the rumours of war which 
| disquiet the Continent are spread to carry the new ecclesiastical 
| laws, but if war is really intended, it is the Hapsburgs, of all 
men, who, as we calculate, have war to dread. 











THE LORDS ON LANGALIBALELE. 


HE Liberal Peers did not appear to advantage in Monday's 
debate upon Natal. There never was a case in which a 
Conservative statesman had more right to expect fair treatment 
or even a generous support at the hands of Liberal opponents, and 
seldom a case in which it has been more ungenerously refused, 
What are the facts? The Colonial Office was informed in a 
series of despatches that Langalibalele, the most powerful of the 
Kaffir chiefs settled within the boundaries of Natal, a man with 
25,000 people, great repute among natives as a magician, and 
in possession of the passes in the Drachenberg—the chain 
which divides the submissive from the independent Zulus—had 
shown symptoms of disaffection, had refused to obey the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s summons, and had fled beyond the limits 
of British dominion. He had been pursued, his followers had 
resisted, three Englishmen had been killed, the tribe had been 
broken up, and the chief himself, surrendered by his allies, had 
been sentenced after a summary trial before the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to transportation for life. Another minor tribe which 
had sympathised with the rebellion had also been broken up, with- 
out resistance or loss of British lives. The incident was at an 
end, the Colonists were delighted with the energy of their 
Governor, and all that remained for the Colonial Office to do 
was to approve the transaction in most general terms. Nothing 
was so easy or, from a party point of view, so evidently desirable. 
Lord Carnarvon had only to approve Sir B. Pine’s proceedings 
without remark, or if challenged, say he had approved because 
authority must be supported in a region where it was weak, 
and his path would have been made pleasant by the approval 
of all around. Tories always prefer “strong government, 
| Parliament always at heart approves the repression of native 
|races when not attended by too much bloodshed, and the 





Southern world. No power could touch Germany if the Haps- | country is always reluctant to inquire into a case which in- 


burgs were once driven to Buda-Pesth, and no power save France 


| volves or seems to involve strictly political considerations. 


would hold such influence in the Mediterranean. From Ham-| The Secretary for the Colonies would have obtained a high 
burg to Trieste all would be German. Of courseif Austria werea 
burden such as Northern France would be, Germany would gain 
nothing ; but what chance would there be that Austria would be 
a burden, that the change once accomplished, the Southern 
Germans would be disaffected to the Empire to which for so 


reputation at the Cape, and in English circles connected with 
| the Cape, for energy and decision, and would have avoided 
most laborious inquiry; but he unfortunately possessed a come 
science, and thought it his duty, when the fate of a whole 
population under British protection was involved, to look into the 
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en for himself. Although a Conservative and a High Church- | 
man, he even brought himself to study the elaborate defence 
which Dr. Colenso—to his honour be it spoken—had sacrificed 
his local popularity to draw up for a chief scarcely able to | 
thank him ; he consulted the Secretary for Native Affairs then 
resent in England ; and he finally satisfied himself of the follow- 
ing facts : Langalibalele had been driven into flight by panic, and 
not by any treasonable design ; the local government had pur- 
sued him under a delusion ; the skirmish, in which three Eng- 
jishmen fell, had been fought by accident ; and the sentence 
had been passed under circumstances fatal to everything 
which, in the judgment of Europeans and natives alike, 
constitutes a fair trial. A most irregular tribunal, deeply 
judiced against the Chief, whose followers had killed the 
gon of one of the Judges, had tried him without telling him 
the charge till the morning of the trial, had refused him counsel, 
had construed his plea of not guilty into guilty, had refused to 
wait for his best witnesses, and had passed a sentence utterly 
beyond their legal power, which does not extend to transporta- 
tion. Having made up his mind on these points, which were 
reiterated by Lord Cairns in his spirited summing-up, and are 
practically undisputed, Lord Carnarvon decided that the per- 
manent interests of justice were of more importance to the 
Empire than the temporary interests of authority in Natal, and 
though fully aware of the outcry such a decision would produce, 
and of the annoyance it would occasion to himself, ordered that 
the injustice done should be repaired as far as possible, that 
Langalibalele’s tribe should be allowed to return, that the tribe 
which had been accused of sympathising, and had, in fact, been 
destroyed out of sheer panic, should be compensated, and that 
Natal should receive a new Governor unaffected by the mo- 
mentary prejudices of the colonists. At the same time, as 
Langalibalele had undoubtedly broken the law in disobeying 
a legal summons, as his influence beyond the frontier was 
dangerous to order, and as his restoration might precipitate a 
war of races, Lord Carnarvon ordered him to be “interned” 
with his family and friends on a location near Cape Town, 
where he could remain at liberty without danger to the peace 
or prosperity of Natal. At the same time, he desired to 
reassure the Colonists against their reasonable fears of the 
native preponderance in numbers, and accordingly selected a 
successful soldier, Sir Garnet Wolseley, as Special Commis- 
sioner for Natal, with instructions to see how far the native 
tribal organisation was or was not expedient, and so to 
organise the white residents as to make them permanently 
independent of any sudden native raid. 

Had these orders been issued by Lord Kimberley, they would 
have been approved by all Liberal Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons, as they were by the entire Liberal Press, 
and that approval would have been made all the more 
warm by the circumstances which subsequently arose. 
The Colonists of Natal were as angry with the deci- 
sion as Americans in Arizona when anybody says Red 
Indians ought not to be exterminated offhand. They re- 
ceived Dr, Colenso as a public enemy, they denounced Lord 
Carnarvon as an ignoramus, they presented addresses of honour 
to Sir Benjamin Pine, and they declared that if Langalibalele 
were restored, they would not answer for their own loyalty to 
the Crown. All that was to be expected, and did not much 
matter, as Colonists, like other Englishmen, though they lose 
temper quickly, gradually recover their self-command and sense 
of justice ; but the Colonists of the Oape, the most stiff-necked 
within the whole range of the Empire, took the matter up, 
and by a most injudicious exertion of their new prerogative of 
self-government, refused to sanction Langalibalele’s residence 
among them. They had when he was first condemned passed 
an Act to assist Sir Benjamin Pine and confine the 
prisoner under his illegal sentence in an island off the coast, 
but they would not, apparently from sheer petulance, 
pass an Act to carry out the mitigated but more just sen- 
tence. Their Act was disallowed, and they wouldn’t play. If 
Her Majesty’s Government chose to release Langalibalele they 
might, but the Cape Colonists would do nothing to assist 
the Imperial policy, It may be doubted whether the Cape 
Legislature is even legally in the right, the right and duty of 
Securing the safety of her Colonies being clearly within the 
authority of Her Majesty, who also, we believe, had the right to 
telease Langalibelele on condition that he resided at the Cape ; 
but in any case, the refusal was one of those interferences 
with an Imperial policy, against which Parliament ought, so long 
oe approves its responsible agents, invariably to support them. 
tis folly to claim for the Colonial Office an ultimate power of 


—by far the most essential of its reserved powers,—and 
then allow that decision to be overriden by a Legislature to 
which the Colonial Secretary is in no sense responsible, Had 
Lord Kimberley been still in office, the whole party would have 
felt this, and besides defending his action, would have en- 
deavoured to give him all the moral support which the opinion of 
the Imperial Parliament exercises in overcoming the momentary 
petulance of a local legislature. Instead of this, there was nothing 
but criticism calculated in the highest degree to make the Cape 
Colonists think that the Liberal party will support them in 
resisting an act of the most moderate and cautious justice. 
Lord Grey, indeed, moved a direct vote of want of confidence, an 
address praying Her Majesty to allow the Cape Act to continue, 
and Lord Kimberley, who, had he been in office, must on the 
evidence have acted just as Lord Carnarvon did, thought the 
disallowance of the Act inexpedient, because it seemed to be 
“ dictatorial.” When should a Minister of State be dieta- 
torial, if not when he rebukes a local legislature for giving 
legal sanction to an act of injustice committed by a Colony 
with which it has nothing todo? The Legislature of Cape 
Colony might just as well have passed an Act for hanging any 
pickpockets whom the colony of St. Helena might please to 
send there, and whom they were requested to hang. It 
was open to Lord Kimberley, of course, to argue that 
the sentence on Langalibelele was just, though even he 
did not venture to do so without reservations; but it 
was not open to him to pardon Lord Carnarvon for re- 
vising it, and then condemn him for not allowing the 
Cape Legislature to render his revision a nullity. It is for 
the Imperial Parliament to declare that a Minister of the 
Crown has acted illegally, or unwisely, or foolishly, but not for 
it to delegate its powers to a local legislature eight thousand 
miles away. Whoever was in the wrong, the Cape Legislature 
at least was not in the right, and to furnish it with arguments 
in support of its petulance was unworthy a passed holder of 
Lord Carnarvon’s office. And still less was it worthy of Lord 
Selborne to lend the countenance of his high character to the 
South-African authorities by a technical and reluctant defence 
of proceedings which he evidently thought detestable. Even 
if it be true that Sir B. Pine had authority to judge Langali- 
balele, not in a judicial capacity, but as an administrative 
act or act of war, he had no right to cover his own re- 
sponsibility by a mock trial, or the Cape Legislature the 
right to give to that trial the sanction of a law passed ex post 
facto to punish a man not under their jurisdiction. The Act 
passed at the Cape was a defiance of every rule of justice, and 
Lord Carnarvon in disallowing it used precisely that limited but 
essential power which the Mother-country intends to reserve to 
herself, the power of preventing caste legislation, and ought 
to have received the support of every one jealous either 
for humanity, or for the dignity of the Imperial Parliament. 
Instead of that, he was left to be defended by Lord Cairns, 
unaided by a single voice, however feeble, from the side 
whence in all such disputes one expects to hear a plea for 
justice to the weak. 





THE PARIS PRESS. 


N the Paris correspondence of the Z%mes there is some 
curious information as to the means by which some of 

the Paris journals fish for subscribers, Instead of covering 
every available wall with proclamations that they have “the 
largest circulation in the world,” or a “ world-wide circulation,” 
they offer gifts to their regular subscribers. The Parisian is 
tempted by the promise that, if he will only pay in advance 
for a particular journal, he shall at the end of the stipulated 
time get a copy of the works of Edgar Quinet or the last 
novel of M. Victor Hugo. So small an expedient would be 
disdained by the gigantic journals of London, and in fact, it 
denotes the fragmentry character of the Paris Press, But the 
political causes and consequences of that character do not 
receive sufficient attention. In our capital the newspapers 
of any importance may be counted on the fingers almost of 
a single hand, whereas the journals of Paris must be 
reckoned by the dozen. And equally remarkable is the 
character of the Press in the two cities. The reader of the 
Times, or even of any cheaper London newspaper, possesses 
all the intelligence of the day. He may be quite certain 
that all news of any interest to Liberal or Tory will be 
given as fully as the available space will permit; that the 
speeches of political men will be reported with perfect 
fairness even by the journals which differ from them ; and 
in fact that, although the Liberal newspapers will pay more 





cision in grave cases of dispute between different races, 
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attention to the affairs of the Liberal party, and the Con- 
servative newspapers to those of the Conservative party, 
both will give a complete record of each day’s events. We 
assume it, indeed, to be a mere matter of course that the 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily News should 
thus free themselves from the trammels of party in the giving 
of intelligence, how bitterly soever they may speak in their 
leading columns. We should count it disgraceful for them to 
distort a political speech, and such an offence would be quickly 
punished by a loss of influence. But the Paris Press is guided 
by an altogether different code of morality. As a rule, each of 
the papers represents one party, or one ‘section of a party, or 
even a single member of a party. Asa rule, each does not look 
beyond its own immediate circle. And the writers advocate their 
opinions with the air of people whom nothing short of a miracle 
would enable to see more than one side of a question. The 
Rappel writes as if all who do not agree with the Republican 
heroics of Victor Hugo were fools, idiots, and rascals, with 
whom it were preposterous to reason, and who must be 
kicked, cuffed, or laughed into slience. The Univers is 
equally positive that all the enemies of the Pope and M. 
Louis Veuillot are fools, idiots, and rascals, It is certain 
that most Republicans are rascals, that M. Victor Hugo is 
presumably half a fool, and that the writers for the Rappel 
are pretty equally compounded of rascality and folly. M. 
Veuillot would burn all of them for the good of their own 
souls. The outrageous unfairness of such comments might 
excite little surprise, if it were accompanied by a full or faith- 
ful record of the daily events, and in particular by an accurate 
account of what has been publicly said or done in the opposite 
political camp. But the very idea of such impartiality does not 
seem to strike the conductors of the Paris journals. Although 
they give the speeches of their own friends, they very seldom 
print those of any opponent, and when they do thus deviate 
into a show of fairness, it is usually for the purpose of proving 
the man to be a great rascal or a great fool. They do not 
scruple to publish just as much of any speech of his as 
will bear out that charge, and not a sentence more or 
less. Nor do they scruple to distort as well as to clip, 
and they cannot be trusted to summarise the speech of 
anenemy. In the half-descriptive, half-argumentative com- 
mentaries of at least one Republican and one Bonapartist 
journal on the debates of the National Assembly, the unfair- 
ness is often carried to a pitch that would be sublime if it 
were not ridiculous. The writers must have reached a stage 
of moral disease in which they are unconscious that they are 
telling lies, and they give the mendacious process the name of 
“patriotism.” Nor can some of the journals be trusted to 
render a truthful account of what our own newspapers say about 
France, They sometimes fabricate under pretence of translating. 
Thus, if a Parisian reads but a single journal, or even if 
he confines himself to all the journals of a single party, he 
may live in a charmed world of falsehood. The news is a 
mass of selected lies; the reports of the speeches delivered by 
opponents are prepared lies; the personal descriptions of those 
speakers themselves are picturesque. lies; the accounts of 
their motives are subjective lies;.and the comments on the 
events of the day are rhetorical lies. The reader may not hear 
one word of plain, unvarnished truth about political affairs 
from one year’s end to another. He goes through life like a 
man in a nightmare, haunted by grisly shapes and unspeakable 
horrors of his own creating. We need scarcely add that 
we are not referring to the chief newspapers of Paris. 
The Journal des Deébats and the Temps are as fair and as 
serious as the Times or the Pall Mali Gazette, and they do try 
to give a complete record of events throughout the world, 
although they are slenderly equipped with machinery for the 
collection of news in comparison with the great English jour- 
nals. But most of the Paris papers, we repeat, are one-eyed and 
mendacious organs of particular parties. Hence it is necessary 
to read not one, but the whole of them, in order to learn the 
news, or rather the opinions and the fabrications, of the day. The 
reader must flit from Radical to Liberal-Republican, Conserva- 
tive-Republican, Septennatist, Orleanist, Legitimist, Catholic, 
Ultra-Catholic, and Bonapartist journals, to get a complete 
picture of the restless political life during each stage 
of the twenty-four hours. Nay, in separate organs he 
must study different shades of all the varying parties, if 
he wishes to correct one set of lies by another. And such 
is the multitude of papers that, if he should do his work faith- 
fully, he will have time to do nothing else. He must begin 
at breakfast-time with a crowd of journals that will keep him 


by the time that he has snatched a hasty meal and 

his fatigued brain by a little exercise. Then he 

toil over another bundle, until he has to repair his echeanns 
energies by a latedinner. Nor is he free durin —- 
the rest of the evening, for the Soir may eupeer a _ 
as nine, or even ten o’clock, to round off the fatigues of the da 
When, before going to bed, a man is able to condense al] the 
mass of conflicting statements, rumours, insinuations, cal 

mild fabrications, and downright lies, into an intelligible recon 
of probability, he proves that he possesses a remarkably sound 
mental and moral constitution. But six months of such toj] 
would drive most men raving mad. : 

It is usual to explain these infirmities of Parisian journalism 
by a few jaunty and trenchant references to the notorions 
infirmities of the French character. The French, it is gai 
have no common-sense; they will not listen to reason, the: 
do not care for truth, and hence they are constitutionally 
incapable of ever producing a Parisian Times. But it would 
be much fairer to maintain that they are peculiarly gifted with 
common-sense, that many of their national misfortunes have 
come from a too great readiness to listen to reason, and that no 
nation has given more splendid proofs of its care for a Puritanic 
rigour of truthfulness. Indictments against a whole nation 
are as difficult to draw up now as they were in the time 
of Burke. And if we glance at what the temper of our own 
Press was a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, we shall 
see the necessity of looking further for an explanation of the 
fragmentary, unfair, and mendacious character of the Paris 
journals than a natural disdain for reason and for truth. The 
English Press of that time gave so little intelligence and wasso 
tiny an institution that it cannot, indeed, be fairly compared to 
the French newspapers of our own day. But in both cases the 
temper of the writing is precisely the same. Swift’s Examiner 
treated the Whigs as if they were the enemies of the human 
race, and the writing of smaller men was even more unscrupu- 
lously fierce. Fair-play was a virtue that never seemed to have 
even occurred to the English journalist of those days, and we sus- 
pect that any display of it would have been attributed to treachery, 
Nor have we altogether passed beyond the stage of unfairness 
and mendacity, for our “religious” prints are, with such con- 
spicuous exceptions as the Guardian, marked by precisely the 
same qualities as the Paris Press. They systematically give 
only their own side of every question, and as systematically 
blacken the character of all who defiantly disagree with them. 
No private virtues or public services are a safeguard against 
their calumnies. Yet, of course, the writers of the “religious” 
newspapers are not consciously unfair or mendacious, They 
give but one side of a question because their journals exist for 
the very purpose of showing that there is but one side, and 
that all who say there are two deserve to be punished with 
hell-fire. Precisely the same state of feeling will explain the 
peculiarities of the Paris Press. France is heated by religious, 
political, and social passions, some of which once stirred 
England to its depths, and some of which may do so again, 
although she lies at present in a happy state of half-careless, 
half-sceptical calm, free from all overmastering passions except 
what Renan calls the passion for comfort. In France, the fires 
of the Revolution still burn fiercely. Voltaireanism and 
Ultramontanism still fight for the mastery. The Monarchy 
on the one side and the Republic on the other are charged 
with religious and political interests of overwhelming magni- 
tude. Our controversies are so petty in comparison with 
the immense issues for which Frenchmen are fighting, that 
we can scarcely measure the intensity of the enthusiasm 
with which they will risk everything for the sake of 
Democracy as King. We should have to go back to the 
time of the Long Parliament or to the aggressions of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men to find an English parallel. One conse 
quence of such heat is that there can be no compromise between 
the rival parties, or rather the rival sects, and the only means 
of reaching immediate unity is force. Another consequence 8 
that they tend to split into smaller and smaller bodies, like the 
sects which burn with the sevenfold-heated fanaticism’ of Scot- 
land. Carrying a theological temper into politics, the Royalist 
or the Republican tends to magnify every mere expedient 
into an unbending principle. He will not tamper with one 
article of his creed. He will not be so false to his owt 
opinions as to unite for any purpose with men from whom 
he essentially differs. The more he nourishes so Puritanic 4 
rigour of conscience, the more difficult is it for him to agree 
even with his own friends, and thus the National Assembly 
tends to split up into a bewildering number of divisions. Men 











busy until luncheon. The afternoon-papers begin to appear 








of practical genius like M. Thiers or M. Gambetta rise, of course, 
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pore that foolish scrupulosity. So do men who have had a | sides, and said very justly, that the rubrical law of the Church 
i experience in the immensely difficult work of govern- | was an involved and partially obsolete system, and that nothing 
mA §o also do philosophical thinkers like Tocqueville, for | could be more unstatesmanlike or more dangerous, in a time of 
re see that the great disturbing forces of a nation are rival | high controversial bitterness, than to cheapen and accelerate the 
f snnticiams. The influence of such leaders, and the presence | legal processes for punishing the violation of a law which was un- 
f a common danger in the form of Bonapartism, have induced | settled, obscure, complex, and more or less obsolete. To this 
both sides of the Assembly to signa truce. They have done | the reply made by the advocates of the “short method” with the 
so almost for the first time in the later history of France. But Ritualists, was to offer a delay in the execution of the Act, during 
we have yet to see whether the truce will develop into a treaty | which the Houses of Convocation of York and Canterbury were to 
of peace. reconsider the whole body of Rubrics, and offer suggestions to 
Qut-of-doors there is not the same necessity for unity of | Parliament for their simplification and reform. One would sup- 
action, and hence the rival parties give each other no quarter | pose that no more urgent motive for compromise and simplifica- 
in the Press. Bach starts its own journal, and if one-half of | tion could by any possibility have been applied. All parties in 
the staff do not happen to agree with the other, they start a | the Church were more or less in danger. The High Churchmen 
rival print. Each section is so absorbed in the affairs of | are at present acting illegally whenever the celebrants face 
France that it has no time to look abroad, and hence it does the East in the prayer of consecration,—though no doubt the 
not care for the news which forms the chief attraction of our declaration of the highest Court of law on this head was made 
own journals, Each also attributes overwhelming importance | Under circumstances which render it not impossible that the 
to its own special objects, and neglects the doings of other decision may be reconsidered and modified. Many Low 
ies, except in so far as they furnish it with the means of Churchmen chafe under the burden of the Ornaments’ Rubric, 
attack, As each has seceded from some other body on account and there is one Evangelical Dean at least whose life may be 
of what it deems a vital principle, it is apt, in theological the sacrifice if he should be compelled, as seems likely under 
fashion, to think that all who deny that principle are wicked | the present law, to wear a cope. And the Broad Churchmen 
as well as foolish. Attack begets attack, and heat generates | are much exercised in their minds by the unquestionable com- 
heat, until even able and fair-minded men forget the ele- pulsoriness of the Athanasian Creed, damnatory clauses and 
mentary duties of justice and fair-play. When these men are all. Moreover, it is not a time in which laymen are indifferent 
taken apart and spoken to calmly they often display an English to the details of either creed or ceremonial. As we recently 
impartiality, but the sight of an enemy puts them into | Saw in that Bristol case where a layman insisted on obtaining 
: ecclesiastical justice against a clergyman who had refused 


afury. On the other hand, many of the writers have been . . 
reared in so heated an atmosphere that they have never|to grant him communion on theological grounds, they are 


even possessed the faculty of weighing evidence. Others lend in a highly : sensitive condition as to any extraordinary 
vile passions, a deliberate disdain for truth, and hired con- claim of clerical rights. The present writer knows a church 
victions to the cause of party. Thus it comes to pass that | which the clergyman’s procedure in relation to the Rubrics 
there are a multitude of journals in Paris, that few of them | is closely watched by half-a-dozen lynx-eyed lay theologians, 
care to give such fullness of news as would satisfy Englishmen, and if the incumbent or curate omits any of the sentences in 
that most of them are written with blind fanaticism, that they | ny of the offices of the Church, or preaches doctrine which 
betray as boldly a disdain for literal truth as the religious | may be interpreted as conflicting with any of the Creeds or 
sects, and that they represent a chaos of passion and mendacity. | Articles, there are certain to be busy consultations, remon- 
Nor will the best qualities of English journalism be seen in | 8trances, and complaints. In such a condition of things, it is 
that of France until the Revolutionary fires of her politics | hard to imagine any change more dangerous than the introduc- 
shall have burned low; until her bitterest controversies shall | tion of easier and cheaper processes of litigation in relation to 
have been settled by the softening influence of time or the | the whole ceremonial of the Church. It is hardly possible that, 
rigour of force, and until Frenchmen shall have reached that | 28 soon as these processes are understood, there should not be 
state of Churchwarden quietude which is the glory of English | first in one diocese and then in another a clashing of arms 


politics, and which makes them utterly uninteresting to every | between the different parties in the Chuch, and it is 
nation but herself. quite certain that if this should be so, then the success, 


if any, in enforcing a penalty, is sure to be followed by sharp 
reprisals, 
THE IMMOBILITY OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. Such is the situation. And yet after long and deep de- 
T is pitiful and impressive to watch our National Church in | liberation of the Clergy of the Church in both Provinces, 
the agony of a terrible doubt whether or not it may not the general upshot of the discussion lo— Compromise im- 
be desirable for her just at present to make a few alterations possible ; it is dangerous to touch anything ; we must let 
in the purely ceremonial directions of her services. To note | things be at all events, peril or no peril, till the highest Court 
the vast pressure brought into play to bring about such a of Appeal decides on the two most vexed questions of all,— 
change, and then observe the travail of soul which oppresses the precise drift of the Ornaments’ Rubrics, and the already 
the Church, in the endeavour to make it,—to watch the labour- decided, but not the less, as it is thought, unsettled question 
ing of the masts, the creaking of the timbers, the apparent of the Eastward position of the celebrant. We must limit our 
shuddering of every particle of the vessel in preparation for a suggestions of change to matters on which there is little or no 
great impulse, and yet to find everything left as before, nothing | danger that the new Act would be applied,—to recommenda- 
moved by any appreciable distance from its old bearings, while tions as to the sponsors for children, and as to a Burial Service 
with a great sigh everything falls back again into its old tran- which may be read when the Burial Service of the Church 
quillity,—this is really a sight which more than anything im- cannot be used.’ Such is the attitude of the various clerical 
presses one with the vast inertia of the Church’s constitution. | authorities of our Church after grave deliberation. The out- 
It reminds one of the preparations for launching the ‘ Great | come of all their anxiety is the suggestion that parents may be 
Eastern.’ Day after day the huge hydraulic presses applied all | sponsors for their own children if necessary, and that an un- 


their force ; day after day crowds assembled to see the mighty | official Burial Service may be improvised for the use of those 
vessel descend into the water; but day after day the result | in whose cases the Canons of the Church deny the use of the 
1 f regular Burial Service, such as unbaptised children. 


Was reported as n/, or at most as the gain of half an inch of 

movement. Other Churches, including one which boasts of | And what is the motive for this new “non-possumus,” this 
its immutability, make great strides in one direction or the | new admission of inability to provide against a real danger ? 
other. The Irish Church is casting overboard all the | Certainly not the unreality of the danger. But we are told 
paraphernalia of a priesthood, shelving the anathemas of | that no party is ready to compromise anything till it is 


the pseudo-Athanasius, and openly parading its almost super- quite satisfied that the judicial tribunals of this country are 
“The union of the extreme 


stitious dread not only of pageant, but even of ornament ;/|not already on its own side. 
while the Church of Rome has announced the official infalli- | parties,” says Bishop Magee, “in deprecating an alteration of 
bility of the Pope, and the consequent divine authority of the | this rubric” [the rubric as to the vestments of the celebrant 
Syllabus. But our National Church, though submitted to the 'in the Communion Service] “ will last until we have a decision 
most urgent pressure, can hardly screw out of herself, by the lof the Courts as to its meaning, and not till the day after. 
most painful and conscientious effort, the recommendation to | My belief is that as soon as you have a final decision of the 
alter a few syllables in an insignificant rubric. Only last | Courts of the Church of England on one side or the other, 
year the Legislature passed a measure which gave both lay- you will have the defeated party pressing as strongly and 
men and clergymen a summary remedy against any infring- earnestly for an alteration of these rubrics as they do now to 
ment of the Church’s legal rubrics. It was then said on all | keep them intact. We feel the danger of dealing with them ; 
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the danger of not doing anything is still in the future; and I 
feel with your Lordships that the wisest course at the present 
moment is not to meddle with these rubrics.” That is the 
most remarkable expression of despair we have read for a long 
time. It applies, of course, quite as much to the rubric 
as to the Eastward position of the celebrant as it does to 
the rubric about his vestments. The Bishop admits that the 
moment the existing law is made definite the defeated party 
will clamour for a change, while the victorious party, of 
course, will clamour against change.” And yet the peacemakers 
see nothing for it but to put off the evil day. The danger of 
“revision” is immediate, the danger of doing nothing is in the 
future. No doubt. But the danger which is still in the future 
is as certain a danger, and indeed, the very same danger as 
that which attaches to the danger of immediate revision, with 
one most seriously aggravating circumstance for the future 
peril,—the circumstance, namely, that the victorious party 
will then have no motive for concession, whereas now, when 
its victory is still doubtful, it might see the wisdom of giving 
up a doubtful advantage of a graver kind for a certain one of a 
more moderate kind. If compromise is absolutely impossible 
when both parties have something to fear as well as something 
to hope, what possibility of compromise will there be when one 
party has nothing to hope and the other party nothing to fear ? 
It seems to us that the authorities of the Church never so 
plainly admitted their want of authority, and their inability even 
to attempt to persuade the divided clergy over whom they pre- 
side, as at this moment. The Rubrics are to remain as they are, 
without explanation and without revision, until it is seen which 
party has gained the victory, and then it will be too late to 
propose an aiteration with the smallest chance of success, 

The Bishop of London, indeed, suggested another difficulty. 
One, at least, of the changes needed, he said, was a change, 
not of rubric, but of the substance of the document to which 
the rubric refers. The only advisable change in the Athanasian 
Creed was not one in the directions for reading it, but in the 
substance of the creed itself. He wished the Damnatory 
Clauses to be simply struck out, and not any change made in 
the directions as to the times when the doctrinal part of the 
creed ought to be recited. We are exceedingly glad to hear 
such an avowal as this from a prelate who is usually con- 
sidered so irreproachably orthodox as the Bishop of London. 
And of course he is right in saying that Convocation 
could not recommend a change as to the substance of 
the Prayer-book under letters of business which only permit 
it to diseuss changes in the Rubrics. But we feel very little 
hope that the two Provinces of Convocation, even when 
empowered to recommend substantial changes in the Prayer- 
book, will go so far as this. 
in Convocation, and the clergy of Convocation are, for the most 
part, bigoted partisans of the creed; and though they have many 
of them recommended an explanatory rubric which whittles 
away the meaning of the anathemas of the creed, they have 
hitherto stood loyal to the words of the anathema, much as 
English gunners stick to their guns when they are attacked. 
Houses of Convocation which have not the courage to recom- 
mend a compromise as to the existing rubrics, while there is 
yet some reason to hope that both parties might be found 


amenable to reason, it would be a very bad look-out, we fear, | 
to propose that the words to which so many laymen object in 


the Athanasian Creed, should be struck out. Apart from the 
superstitious reverence felt for the very words of the Prayer- 
book as it now stands, even the most amiable clergymen seem to 
us to find a fascination in the clauses about everlasting punish- 
ment and perishing everlastingly, which is not in the least 
iffected by the fact that they so explain them as to prove that the 
words do not mean what theysay. The charm of the words them- 
selves, as words, is, perhaps, a testimony to the inherited character 
of clerical instincts, Or perhaps the reverberation of the words 
delights the clergy as the “ blessed word, Mesopotamia,” delighted 
theold woman. But whatever the reason, the recent discussions 
in Convocation would hold out hope to no reasonable men that 
if the “ letters of business” empowered Convocation to recom- 
mend reforms of the services themselves, a majority could 
be got in the Lower House for so great a change as the eliwi- 
nation of the damnatory clauses of the pseudo-Athanasian 
Creed. Assemblies which shrink from proposing a compromise 
even in forms, while there is still a strong motive for agreeing 


to a compromise as to those forms, will hardly agree to a com- | 


promise as to things, where there is no motive at all except 
the reasonings of political sagacity,—to which Convocation is 
almost dead,—for agreeing to that compromise. The present 
state of the clerical bodies called Convocation seems to us to be 


The laity have as yet no influence | 


In 


They can fee] 


one of paralysis, as regards the power of motion. 
the danger, but they cannot stir so as to avoid it, 





| GOSSIP ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT, 
o House of Commons’ Committee on Foreign Loans 


must, we suppose, continue its investigations, but there 
can be little doubt now that the House, in sanctionin 
| this method of inquiry into a commercial nuisance, com. 
| mitted a mistake. So far from there being any want of 
| evidence, as we at first expected, there is a great deal too 
much. Everybody who has suffered by lending money to 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Paraguay, or St. Domingo appears ready 
| to come forward and swear audibly at anybody he thinks gop. 
cerned in his loss; and everybody who has been connected with 
the loans appears impelled, either by fear, or malice, or anger 
or belief in the value of publicity, to appear and relate that 
part of his biography. The Committee, moreover, can cal] 
anybody it pleases, it can receive any evidence it likes, 
jand the total result has been the production of a mags 
of information, true or false, which has astonished even 
men familiar with the mysteries of the Stock Ey. 
change. The witnesses, being privileged and exempt from 
immediate cross-examination by hostile counsel, speak out in 
the most courageous, not to say the most audacious manner ; 
the members of the Committee are, as they are bound to be, 
as keen as ferrets, and three at least of their body are experi- 
enced cross-examiners. The general result, therefore, is 
body of testimony which, being published from day to day, 
leaves on the public a general impression that everybody who 
has ever had to do, in any capacity whatever, however remote, 
as agent, promoter, borrower, lender, attorney, clerk, or even 
bystander, with the issue of the Honduras Loans, is either a 
| rogue, a thief, a false witness, a jobber, or a gull. If we accept 
| the evidence wholesale, without waiting for the answers, the 
Honduras Loan was a project, under cover of which a gang of 
jobbers robbed every fool they could come across, and then 
pillaged the Honduras Government. Such exposure is, of 
course, delightful for newspaper readers, and if made in the 
| proper place might have been beneficial ; but made as it is, 
and where it is, it shocks the most elementary notion of justice, 
and produces positive pity for the persons most accused. They 
| are all, guilty or innocent, put in the pillory and pelted with- 
|out a trial. Some of them are fined thousands of pounds 
| before they have been heard. Dozens of persons are assailed 
every day with charges of fraud, lying, and theft, by witnesses 
| with whom they are not confronted, who cannot be cross- 
| examined except by Committee-men, and whose statements 
depend for value, in many instances, solely on their own 
characters, which nobody knows anything about, but which 
cannot be impeached, or defended, or even investigated. 
| Officials at a distance, ladies residing abroad, persons clothed 
in diplomatic immunities are recklessly libelled, under circum- 
stances which admit neither of denial, nor explanation, nor 
formal inquiry. To take a single instance, because of its 
political bearing. A statement is made in one part of the 
evidence which leaves the impression that the President of 
Honduras—of whose character the average Briton knows abso- 
lutely nothing, who, for aught he can tell, may be a half-caste 
savage or the purest of hidalgos—received a payment of £10,000 
for some service undefined connected with the loan. There isno 
| proof whatever that the President got the money, that he was 
not authorised to receive it, that he did not account for it, or 
‘that he assented to the remittance; but what is he to do to 
clear himself in the eyes of political opponents who would not 
understand a report of English legal proceedings, even if he had 
the means of instituting them, which as against witnesses before 
the House of Commons he has not? There is and can be no 
justice in such a proceeding, which if allowed against General 
Grant or Marshal MacMahon might involve serious political 
results, This is an extreme case, no doubt, but there are 
others in which the injury done is at least as severe. 
several instances blank denials are given to the charges, but the 
denials cannot be proved under the system adopted except by 
lthe merest accident, and the public, which sees clearly that 
there has been roguery, avoids the duty of ascertaining- pre 
cisely who are the rogues, and broadly condemns everybody alike. 
Because somebody has swindled Smith, and Jones knows Smith, 
therefore Jones is the swindler. We do not say Jones is not, 
very likely he is, but we do say that Jones is entitled 
to be tried on some scheme of inquiry more decent than 
this Court-martial without prisoners. As if to add to 








| the injustice of the affair, many of the matters mvestr 
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ted are the subject of judicial inquiry, and a jury may actually 


be called on to decide questions on which evidence has been | 


read, ublished, and studied by the jurymen, but cannot be 
roduced before the Court. It is like nothing but a scene said 
to have been once witnessed in Ceylon, where a Court-martial and 
a Civil tribunal, sitting in the same street, tried the same man 
for the same offence, and he would have been acquitted by 
the regular Court, if the Court-martial had not hanged him a 
few minutes before. That is not the fault of the Committee, 


put it is the fault of the House of Commons and the Govern- | 


ment, which allowed charges that, if true, ought to be subjects 


of judicial proceedings, to be investigated under its own extra- | 


indicial powers. We have not the faintest sympathy with any 


manner of rogues, and least of all with those who swindle the | 


public under the forms of commerce; but the commonest thief 
who ever stole spoons is entitled to a defence after a fashion, 
which, from the very nature of things, is in a House of Com- 
mons Committee-room impossible. It is nonsense to tell us 
the members of the Committee are impartial. Of course they 
are, and so are the officers on a Court-martial; but that is no 
reason Why Courts-martial should try civilians for theft, or 
why the accused should have no opportunity of cross- 
examining his accusers. A swindler is not a bit the better 
because he has to do with “ Loans,” but he is not a bit the 
worse, and ought to be tried by a strict form of law,—certainly 
not in his absence, without counsel, and without warning. 

As if to make the confusion worse, the Committee appears 
to have regulated its proceedings by the rules which regulate 
inquiries not affecting character or involving criminal charges, 
and unsworn evidence has been received and published quantum 
valeat. The witnesses are under some little restraint, for they 
are sworn, and the Committee can indict them for perjury, 
though those whom they attack cannot; but the people who 
write savage letters in reply are not sworn, and they naturally 
libel their accusers at large. Their letters are read aloud, and 
of course pass into the evidence, and thence into the papers, 
until at last some Member of the House is libelled, and then a 


question of Privilege is raised, and the House gets into the fog | 


which always settles down on it when anybody stirs that par- 
ticular variety of dust. Mr, Lewis brought up such a case, one 
of many, on Tuesday. Captain Bedford Pim, a Member of the 
House, in the course of his evidence attacked M. Herran, a 
Frenchman residing in Paris, and Minister for Honduras there ; 
and M. Herran retorted by a letter, the gist of which is that Cap- 
tain Pim was an unfaithful witness. The letter appears to have been 
published, through some want of judgment on the part of the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Lowe, who probably thought M. 
Herran entitled to clear himself ; and Mr. Disraeli, after poohpooh- 
ing the affair, perceived an opportunity of giving an old opponent 
agentle dig. So he assented to the proposal to consider the 
affair a breach of Privilege, and Mr. Francis Goodlake, printer 
of the Zimes, and Mr. W. K. Hales, printer of the Daily News, 
were called upon to answer for conduct with which they have 
just as much and as little to do as their type. We shall 
probably not be able to report the action taken by the House, 
but the vote of Tuesday seems to us of itself an acknowledge- 
ment that the vote for the Committee was unwise. If Captain 
Pim is so injured by M. Herran’s letter that the House must 
take up his cause, then M. Herran is equally injured by Captain 
Pim’s evidence, which the House of Commons commanded him 
to give, 

Suppose M. Herran to have come over and told the Com- 
mittee vird voce what he told it in writing, what would the 
House have done? Would it have censured M. Herran for 
giving evidence which it had itself asked for, or made Mr. 
Goodlake apologise for printing one special paragraph of evi- 
dence, while tacitly allowing him to print the remainder? How 
was Mr. Goodlake, or the Editor of the Zimes either, to know 
that the publication of one particular bit of evidence not taken 
by the Committee in secret would affront the dignity of the 
House? The blame, if there were any, falls on the Chairman 
of the Committee, who did not clear the room,—not on Mr. 
Goodlake, who merely occupies the position of whipping-boy 
for Mr. Lowe. The truth is, there was no blame attaching 
anywhere, except to the House of Commons, which, with the 
purest motives, allowed a Committee to investigate extra- 
judicially proceedings requiring to be investigated by a Court 
of Justice, The House cannot allow its witnesses to be indicted 
for perjury except by itself, yet not allowing that, how 
can it forbid accused persons from answering or from in- 
serting libels in their answers? It must either accept the 
evidence and reject the answer, which is unjust; or accept 
the evidence and the answer, and publish only one, which is 


| rather more unjust still ; or accept both evidence and answer 
and publish both, and punish the type-setters for not discrimi- 
nating between them, which is an absurdity. As it is, it has done 
justice and landed itself in this dilemma, that it must under its 
rules punish or censure a perfeetly innocent man for helping the 
House of Commons to be quite fair. There is no way now out of 
_ the mess, that we can see, for the mischief is done, and the public 
,may as well haye all the advantage that is to be obtained from 
| the inquiry; but it is greatly to be regretted that the House 
ever departed from its own best precedent, its conduct in the 
South-Sea Bubble case, when nothing was made public except 
its own decision. Sir William Harcourt, we see, differs, and 
| says the world is “lobbying” the Committee to induce it to 
suppress evidence, Is not that proof sufficient that the Com- 
mittee is in some way out of its place, or do people accused of 
fraud * lobby ” Her Majesty’s Judges ? 





MR. JUSTICE BRETT ON PUGILISTIC DUELLING, 
\ R. JUSTICE BRETT'S sentence last week on the men who 
- were parties to the fatal prize-fight in Hackney Marshes, 
if it was not, as we have heard stated, actually more lenient than 
the law intended, may, considering all the circumstances, be re- 
garded as at least excusable. There was clear evidence that 
the fatal result was due to the refusal of the deceased to give in, 
and not to any desire either of his antagonist or of the seconds 
to prolong the quarrel. Mr. Justice Brett assumed, moreover, 
that ‘‘ the stakes ” were but a matter of form to commit the two 
parties to the fight, and not of a magnitude which would have 
given cither the bystanders or the principals any pecuniary 
motive for prolonging the contest after it had become 
dangerous to human life. Under these circumstances — 
and we assume, of course, that Mr. Justice Brett was justi- 
fied in his view of them—a really severe sentence would have 
been a mistake. We must take into account the traditions, ideas, 
and feelings of the class to which Tubbs and his defeated antago- 
nist, Dulgar, belonged, before we punish seriously conduct which 
seems to them probably by no means very culpable, even though 
it has ended more seriously than any of them intended or wished. 
There is little or no evidence that any of the persons punished 
were at all more guilty, in their own belief, of the manslaughter 
of Dulgar, except so far as they knew that the law forbade prize- 
fights for money, than the boys in the foot-ball match the other 
day were of the death of the lad who lost his life init. But while 
we may very fairly approve of mildness as regards the sentence, 
and even excuse the extreme mildness actually shown, we alto- 
gether object to the drift of the comments with which Mr. 
| Justice Brett accompanied the announcement of his “rather 
| bold course.” What Mr. Justice Brett virtually said was that 
while he should always punish severely anything like cowardly 
or brutal conduct in cases where men quarrel or fight, and while 
he should always punish sharply also the parties to a prize-fight got 
up for money, which he considered * brutal and disgraceful,” yet 
that he did not think Judges bound to regard it as ‘* any great sin” 
that when men quarrel they should fight ont that quarrel, if they 
would only fight fairly, ‘‘ with their natural weapons, their hands.” 
That coming from a Judge who was at the moment about to inflict 
a sentence on one of the men who had thus acted, and on his 
backers, is really tantamount to a very strong approval of 
the doctrine that it indicates a good and masculine temper 
not only in boys, but in grown men, to like to settle their 
quarrels by the ‘“arbitrament,” as it is called, — though 
where the arbitrament is, it is impossible to say,—of the fist ;— 
that a person who has been in the wrong, for instance, will be all 
| the better for beating his adversary, who has been in the right, 
} black and blue, and that his adversary will be all the better for being 
| so beaten ; or that a person who has been in the right will be all the 
better for beating his adversary, who has hitherto been in the 

wrong, black and blue, but who may probably feel in the wrong 
| no longer after he has the rankling sense of a personal disgrace to 
set against the consciousness of his own injustice. It is true that 
| Mr. Justice Brett did not say that the pugilistic ducl was posi- 
tively a good thing. He said expressly that having quarrelled as 
| they had, ‘it would have been far better if, upon that quarrel, 
| they had done nothing more,”—in other words, we suppose, had 
| not fought it out. Still, coming as the remark did from a high func- 

tionary who was judicially bound to punish the offenders, the 
‘language Mr. Justice Brett used was morally equivalent to a very 
| warm apology for the habit of what is called ‘ fighting out” a 
quarrel, so long as it is done fairly, and within given rules laid down 
in the main to secure a perfectly equal trial of strength and temper. 
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This apology of Mr. Justice Brett’s for the pugilistic duel,— 
undertaken not as a trial of skill, not as an athletic feat to test 
the fortitude and the presence of mind and the coolness and the 
nimbleness and the strength of the combatants, but as a tempered 
mode of letting off the steam of violent passions, is evidently an 
apology, for much more than the pugilistic duel,—in principle, at 
least for the duel with swords, and in a less degree for the duel 
with pistols, so long as the rules of honour which bind the duellists 
are scrupulously adhered to. The only real difference between 
these kinds of duel is a difference in the degree of danger 
of such a catastrophe as actually occurred in consequence 
of the offence for which Mr. Justice Brett was passing 
sentence. In a battle with fists the danger of such a 
catastrophe is, we suppose, though by no means insignifi- 
cant, comparatively small. Ina battle with swords it is more 
serious. In a battle with fire-arms it is very serious indeed. 
But so long as the rules of the duel are fairly kept, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to say that you may run a certain clear chance 
of being killed yourself or killing your antagonist, without its 
being ‘“‘any great sin,” but that it is very wicked to engage 
in a fight in which it is as much as an even chance, or more 
than an even chance that this will be the result. The evil of the 
duelling practice seems to us to consist not nearly so much in the 
danger run, as in the motive which induces men to run that 
danger. If aman runs exactly the same risk in a game of foot- 
ball, every one praises his mettle, coolness, and courage. If he 
does it by jumping into the sea to save a life, a little enthusiasm 
is not misplaced. The boy who won’t mount a horse or play at 
cricket for fear of a serious accident is, not without justice, 
despised by his comrades. In the case of a boxing or wrestling- 
match, not due to a quarrel and not played for money, but engaged 
in simply as a trial of endurance, strength, and skill, an accidentally 
fatal result would not brand the person who was so unfortunate 
as to be the cause of it with the least breath of guilt or 
crime, though he might be thought guilty of a want of due care. 
It appears to us that it is only when the trial of strength 
takes place to gratify the passions excited in a quarrel, that 
the whole thing becomes utterly indefensible and culpable. 


Ignominious as fighting for money is, and dangerous as it' 


is,—because the motive is apt to be so strong that it will 
lead to a prolonging of the fight beyond what is safe for the 
health and life of the parties concerned,—we should think a 
poor man who fought a desperate prize-fight for a great prize, 
whether pecuniary or in reputation, much less culpable than one 
who fought to gratify the passion created by a quarrel. For in 
the former case, the motive, though low, is not bad. No onesays 
a rope-dancer acts an evil part who endangers his life to gain a 
livelihood. And though the prize-fighter endangers his adversary’s 
health and life as well as his own, yet that may be said to be more 
or less his adversary’s affair, since all he has to take care of is that 
no thoroughly bad motive enters into his own share in the matter. 
Now there is nothing intrinsically worse in endangering your life 
by exposure to a scientific blow, than in endangering your life by 
exposure to a terrible fall. The true evil of the ordinary prize- 
fight is rather in the strong motives with which it provides 
bystanders,—men whose sole interest is the interest which comes 
from betting,—for promoting these sanguinary struggles, and for 
making them the foundation of a brutal career, instead of an 
oceasional trial of strength and mettle. It is the accessories 
much more than the issues of an ordinary prize-fight which are so 
bad,—the atmosphere of vulgar boastfulness, of bullying, of 
betting, of coarse physical excitement which it promotes,—and 
not the mere resolve of two combatants to try to the utmost 
their skill and endurance against cach other. But it seems to us 
that when it comes to ‘fighting out a quarrel,” it is not the 
accessories, but the very essence of the thing that is utterly bad. 
The moment the passion of vindictiveness is excited, the battle 
which a true man, to say nothing of a true Christian, should fight is 
with that passion, and not with the man who stirs it in him. 
The worst use in the world to put personal animosity to is a fight. 
No doubt there are cases, especially amongst the young, whose 
quarrels often arise more from the want of mutual respect and con- 
sideration than from any real malice, where a fight inspires 
mutual respect, and clears away the tendency to contempt or 
indifference which caused the quarrel. But that is hardly a 
case which can arise amongst grown men. We hardly ever 
heard of two duellists who were the better friends for having shot 
at each other, or of two grown men who had fought out a quarrel 
with their fists who were the better friends for having broken each 
others’ ribs, or even for merely having given each other super- 
ficial bruises. Quarrels in mature life hardly ever grow merely out 


of the mutual false measurement of men’s qualities and co 

by each other; and where they do, that is not the age at which 
the mistake can be remedied by a fight. The only effect of 
fighting in wrath is to increase that wrath, and it was very pro- 
bably due to the bitterness out of which the quarrel arose that the 
defeated man in this case would not give in soon enough to saye 
his life. Had the fight been a mere struggle of skill and strength. 
there would hardly have been enough motive for a man seriously 
weakened and injured to carry on the struggle to the bitter end, 
Most likely Dulgar’s death was due to the personal resentment 
which rendered it intolerable to him to admit himself beaten, in 
which case he owed his death directly to that practice of 
‘fighting out quarrels,” for which Mr. Justice Brett seems to 
feel so much tenderness. 

Our Judges should be more careful, not simply to do justice, 
but to use their deservedly high moral influence in a wholesome 
manner. In this case it will go forth to the Tubbses, Slaterg 
and other frequenters of these matches, that Mr. Justice Brett 
thinks it ‘‘no great sin” to fight out your quarrels fairly with g 
man’s natural weapons, his hands, and if so then, surely, it is no great 
sin either to fight them out with those other ‘‘natural weapons,” 
the legs. The Lancashire kickers will certainly be much com- 
forted by that unfortunate phrase of Mr. Justice Brett's, 
about “natural weapons.” It seems to us a very serious sin 
to use either natural or artificial weapons,—and the difference 
between the two is merely one of degree,—for the sake of gratify- 
ing a personal animosity. It excites and fosters that animosity, 
renders it far more difficult to exercise the judgment properly in 
relation to the proper limits of the contest engaged in, and doubt- 
less causes many a blow to be given in a spirit very much more like 
that of the murderer than it is at all pleasant to contemplate ia 
cases where the end is fatal. We do not at all mean to charge 
either foul play or wish for foul play. But the spirit of murder 
is consistent with the observance of all the rules of honourable 
battle, and Mr. Justice Brett did something to encourage instead 
of to restrain a practice which is both dangerous, and but too 
likely to lead to grave guilt, inward if not outward, when he 
virtually encouraged Englishmen in their bad habit of embittering 
their quarrels by fighting them out. Starving them out is the 
true policy. Fighting out quarrels means feeding the anger 
which caused them with fresh oil. 

THE MENTAL EFFECT OF PECUNIARY PRESSURE. 
en are very few men, or at least very few experienced 
men, who, if granted by Providence or a fairy, the fulfil- 
ment of some one wish would not, after deliberate consideration, 
embody that wish in the words “ perennial and perfect health.” 
Ill-health is such an evil, some forms of ill-health comprise in 
themselves so much of the totality of misery, that very few men 
who understand the science of life, even if they were capable of 
deep mental, spiritual, or affectionate feeling, would not ask for 
health as if it were the sum of blessings. And yet we doubt, 
studying the record of suicides, whether sickness makes any- 
thing like the demand on human fortitude that is made by pecu- 
niary distress, whether half as many people kill themselves in 
consequence of it, whether it produces anything like the same 
amount of mental misery. That poor man Hunt, who last week 
was committed for trial on the charge of murdering his wife and 
children, or, as he said, for sending them to heaven, was notso much 
injured by the ill-success of his business as he would have been by 
blindness or a broken back, or any of the worse forms of chronic 
neuralgia; and yet we all feel that had he been smitten by any of 
these calamities, he would have submitted quietly where, under 
pecuniary distress he took, or tried to take, his fate into his 
| own hand. Except jealousy, there is scarcely any cause of suicide, 
as revealed in the occasional glimpses the world catches of con- 
cealed truths, so potent as pecuniary trouble ; and even jealousy 
| seems scarcely to cause misery of an equally acute kind. People 
| commit murder, suicide, forgery, and all the crimes of greed every 
|day under the compulsion of a form of suffering which least 
excuses their crimes to their own minds—your murderer for 
| greed, even when confessing, always tries to invent some higher 
| immediate motive—and which ought, one would think, to admit 
most of the palliative of hope. Jealousy may be incurable, for it 
may be well founded. Grief may be irremovable, for it may be 
founded in that most bitter, unending, unalterable sense of want, 
| which a death can produce, and which bites like one of the strange 
diseases, seldom seen in Europe, in which permanent and savage 
| hunger is one of the first symptoms. Humiliation may be irre- 
movable, for it may be well deserved, yet fall upon a nature that 
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can feel it. Pain may be incurable, for it may arise from causes— 
as for instance, in one terrible case we know, the protrusion of a 
small spicula of bone into the brain—which science can detect 
but cannot reach, and which are beyond all human power. 


hope. A mere accident might relieve it, as has often happened 
after the sufferer, unknowing of the fortune on its way, has taken 
the fatal plunge; or a slight increase of earning-power, or the 
opening of a new groove in life, or, and this is strangest of all, 
the development, constantly seen in women who have lost money, 
of a new power of doing without wants. Mrs. Gaskell paints 
that well in ‘‘ Cranford,” and we have seen a heavier fall than 
even Miss Matty Jenkyns’s, a fall from £300 a year to £30, met 
by a sudden slaughter of all needs that bade defiance to pecuniary 
misfortune. And yet there can scarcely be a doubt that pecu- 
niary trouble is of all troubles the one that most absorbs its victim, 
that most completely destroys his strength, that most certainly 
evolves the despairing sense of loneliness which is the precursor 
and the cause of suicide, The reason of this special effect of 
this particular trouble, is worth seeking, and is not very far to 
seek, Pecuniary trouble is one of the very few forms of misery 
which, while it involves all others or nearly all others—for it 
does not always, though it does frequently, involve remorse—is 
permanently present. Doctors know well that there is no form 
of the many mental sufferings caused by dyspepsia or by 
incipient insanity so dangerous or so terrible as_ that 
known in the profession as timor mortis. The wildest 
hallucinations may be removed by a careful exposure of their 
absurdity. The most real terrors may be abolished by the re- 
moval of their cause. The most ingenious delusions—and de- 
lusions are often ingenious, the mind seeming to take an inde- 
pendent pride in proving to itself that its absurdities are not 
unreasonable—may be lightened of their pressure by adroitness ; 
for example, imaginary heart-disease may cease to frighten when 
it is accepted and treated as disease of the heart, but timor mortis 
can be removed only by returning health. No argument can 
demonstrate that death will not come; no one can keep the 
signs of death—funerals, for example—from reaching the patient's 
eyes; no teaching can show that death cannot happen at the very 
moment when the sufferer is waiting to be taught. The suffer- 
ing is permanent, always present, never less, and so is that of 
pecuniary pressure. ‘The man or woman who feels it feels it 
always, to-day as yesterday, waking or asleep, in pleasure or pain, 
and will, he thinks, feel it yet more intensely to-morrow. It isa 
terror, and unlike most terrors, which grow less as they are 
Steadily faced, it is an accumulative one, the end seeming ever to 
draw nearer, till the imagination, weary of suspense, leaps at once 
to the worst, and realises on the Continent starvation, and in 
England the workhouse, as if it had alreadyarrived. Either end, if 
it came at once, would probably be faced—for men face death or the 
workhouse as they do not face pecuniary pressure—but the long- 
continued strain is too much for most nerves, and the mind gives 
way to the pressure of protracted despair. The fortitude which 
could encounter the actual evil is worn out long before the evil 
arrives, and the blow at last descends upon a mind ready to give 
way at the faintest impact. It is this long-continued tension 
which accounts for the strange unreasonableness which men in 
difficulty often show about their affairs, their inability to believe 
that things can go right, or that they can be mistaken as to the 
extent of the pressure; and also for the still more strange desire 
to remove wife and children from the danger involved 
in the advancing calamity, the one calamity which seems 
to so many men to turn murder into an act of beneficent 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘ What will become of the children when I am 
gone?” is a thought which tortures many a father and mother, 
but it is only when the fate dreaded is poverty that the torture 
becomes so intolerable, that the sufferer in his madness secks a 
false relief in unselfish crime. 
Tension is, we believe, the secret of the insanity so often pro- 


duced by pecuniary trouble, but the inquiry must still be pushed | 
Why is the tension so extreme? | 


one step further back. 
Why do men, and especially men just outside the limit of 
poverty, fear poverty so much more, especially for others, 
than they fear still graver evils? Why, for instance, 
will a father, half-maddened by the idea that his daughter 
will be reduced to manual labour, remain comparatively 
tranquil when informed that all the symptoms which indicate 
cancer are present in the object of his affection? The popular 
answer that poverty in our artificial state of society involves all 
miseries, hunger, overwork, humiliation, is scarcely sufficient, for 


human beings able to judge would choose them all in preference | student—who has not interpreted the nature, read the motives, 


But pecuniary distress can never seem absolutely beyond | 





| to cancer. We believe the causes for this overweening horror of 
| poverty, which certainly exists, and with many classes in this 
| country furnishes an overpowering motive in life, are two, both of 
| them easy to be explained. The first cause undoubtedly is that 
;men fear most those future troubles which they most clearly 
realise, and that they realise very few. ‘The majority of 
,mankind, fortunately for themselves, have very little imagi- 
| nation, and that imagination is most easily stirred upon its 
| hopeful side. Every man must die, and how very few think 
| often of that greatest of events! It is the hardest thing in the 
world to induce men even to expect pain, and the man who knows 
perfectly well that a burst of temper will bring on angina pectoris 
| or that a.glass of sherry will renew the torture of gout, still in- 
dulges his anger or his taste without any serious fear. ‘The best 
argument against transportation as a punishment is that criminals 
have such a difficulty in realising its meaning—soldiers, for in- 
stance, in India often try to be transported—and it is the same 
want of imagination which, even in countries where the popula- 
tion has a horror of suffering, makes universal conscription possi- 
ble. People do, however, realise poverty, realise it thoroughly 
and painfully, and dread it, therefore, as they never dread very 
much worse evils. They know what it is to have no money, and 
the prospect of having none affects them as keenly as if they were 
already destitute. The man, therefore, who sees destitution coming 
on, say, for twelve months, is therefore as far as the strain on him 
is concerned, a man who for twelve months has been destitute, and 
has suffered all, and more than all, that destitution implies. It is 
not true, perhaps, to say that nothing is so painful as imagination 
pictures it, for many pains, such as tic, are probably worse, but 
nothing is so painful as imagination pictures it in a man whose 
imagination is thoroughly informed. He collects together 
involuntarily all the terrors of the situation, which in 
fact would be dispersed, and expects the workhouse and 
starvation, as it were, together. He cannot or at least 
does not realise that the suffering of having to eat ‘skilly’ 
and the suffering of being without a meal cannot happen simul - 
taneously to the same individual. He would fear cancer for his 
daughter quite as much as poverty, but he knows what poverty 
would be, and does not, though he thinks he does, fully realise the 
disease. The second cause we believe to be the sense of injustice 
which enters into this peculiar form of suffering. Men submit 
to evils visibly dealt out to them by Heaven or fate with 
a resignation they are often unable to display under evils 
in which human will is an operating cause. We take it, the 
man who commits suicide from pecuniary pressure will always be 
found to be a man who has worked, and who has raged secretly 
or openly at the apparent injustice involved in work bringing no 
return. Nothing overturns the balance of the mind so quickly as 
a long-continued sense of injustice, and nothing, especially in the 
Army and Merchant Navy, is so frequent a cause of suicide. The 
man who is gliding into poverty from no fault of his own, or 
from a fault he does not perceive, is apt, unless a man of singu- 
larly well-balanced judgment, to feel himself oppressed, and 
oppressed by power which is resistless, without being in 
any sense divine; he is compelled to fight, as it were, with- 
out weapons, and as it is not open to him in this world to 
decline the struggle, he leaves this world behind. Pharaoh's 
order that bricks should be made without straw excites 
a sort of horror in the minds of millions who do not know 
why straw was needed; and a little tradesman without capital, 
who toils like a slave, yet all in vain, constantly feels as the Jews 
did, as if he were fighting against a power which could not be 
mollified either by labour or obedience, but-returns for submis- 
sion only a demand for the impossible, and for labour only the 
sarcasm, ‘‘ Youare idle.” No other form of misery, except, perhaps, 
religious persecution, produces quite this impression, or when it 
| is continuous, so destroys the spring in most men’s minds. ‘ Ilope 
springs eternal in the human breast,”—except the bankrupt’s. 








SIGNOR SALVINI’S “OTHELLO.” 

A7 O kind of dogmatism is less reasonable or more common than 
| L the dogmatism of dramatic criticism. Each critic sees the 
| character which is personated before him with his own mind’s 

eye, and judges the actor by his conformity with the object 
revealed by that vision, but he cannot bring himself to allow for 
| the actor’s separate and individual vision also. How often do we 
| say,—this is not Hamlet, this is not Macbeth, this is not some 
other conception, familiar by appropriation to our own minds, 
with impatient intolerance of the actor—therefore presumably the 
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rendered the actions of one or other as we conceive them. Besides 
this dogmatism, there is also to be guarded against the peculiarly 
irritating, not to say exasperating effect of disappointment in an 
actor from whom one expects great things,—a disappointment which 
one resents more bitterly than other esthetic griefs. When the 
final effect is not pleasing, it is hard to recall duly the im- 
pressions of pleasure and satisfaction which have preceded 
it. The ordinary difficulty of perfect fairness to an actor 
who plays a great part, with which one has certain inseparable 
associations, is much increased when that actor is a foreigner in- 
terpreting Shakespeare ; the strangeness of the mere fact tells on 
the appreciation, and curiosity is over-stimulated. If we cannot 
unhesitatingly swell the chorus of praise which greets Signor 
Salvini’s performance of the Moor of Venice, we are ready to 
acknowledge that the public who accept him as their Othello have 
a right to their taste ; and to admit that if, as we are told, Signor 
Salvini does not read English, and knows Shakespeare only 
through the Italian version which he acts, it would be impossible 
for him to realise our notion of the most tragic and pitiable of 
Shakespeare’s pictures of humanity. ‘The Italian play is not only 
& meagre version, a poor translation even where it is accurate, 
but it does not attempt to reproduce several of the finest and 
subtlest touches of the original, and the excisions are so made as 
to destroy the gradations in Othello’s moral fall. The actor who 
plays Othello without the exeuse of the scene between Iago and 
Cassio, on which all the burden of proof falls, without the only 
incident which the Moor can claim as supporting his own boast,— 
“ No, Iago, 

I'll see, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove,” 
cannot do otherwise than present an Othello who is a compound 
of fool and ruffian. It taxes Shakespeare’s own art to avoida 
touch of folly in the Moor’s acceptance of the sham devised by 
Iago,—the Moor, who has challenged him 

“to prove, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on; or, woe upon thy life !” 
But the omission of the plot, so that Othello never has any 
evidence that the handkerchief had been in Cassio’s possession at 
all, reduces the argument to an absurdity, and rendering Othello 
a dupe so contemptible that it is no triumph of any skill to deceive 
him, deprives his pathetic summary of his own nature, and his 
crime, of truth. This man has loved not ‘too well,” but not at all, 
has been moved merely by a passion full of humiliation to its 
object; this man is so ‘‘easily jealous,” that he believes the 
most foolish lie ; so little ‘* perplex’d,” that he makes up his mind 
to murder Desdemona offhand, To form a fair judgment of 
Signor Salvini's Othello, it would be necessary to discard Shake- 
speare’s, to read the Italian version as a new play, and to keep in 
mind that he knows no other. ‘That version he realises with 
great ability, and almost entirely unsupported. Of the other 
actors, with the exception of the lady who plays Emilia, and who 
is admirably natural and forcible in the last scene, there is little to 


be said. Shakespeare’s Desdemona has an awkward number of | 


entrances and exits to make, but the Italian victim does nothing 
but come in and go out all through the play, and on her first 
appearance replies to the Signory much asa school-girl with a very 
harsh voice might say her lesson. Jago is cringing and insigni- 
ficant ; he shouts his soliloquies, and misses the palpable point at 
the end of the Second Act :— 
“So will I turn her virtue into piteh; 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all.” 


He is passing the sea-shore, and the boats are lying there, to sug- | 


gest the metaphor ; but instead of a fisher’s appropriate action and 


aschemer’s chuckling tone, he rants the words, and tosses his | 


stretched hand aloft defiantly. 

The first words spoken by Signor Salvini assert a potent charm. 
His voice is surprisingly beautiful; flexible beyond belief, so full 
of musical inflexions, of change, of passion, of tenderness and of 
tears, that it translates its utterances, and makes the missing-out 
of the pathos and finesses of the original truly lamentable. His 
articulation is so distinct that every word is heard with ease in 


the most distant parts of the theatre, and not the least effort , 


attends his most passionate outbursts. No more impressive or 
dreadful sound can be conceived than the sharp, lamentable cry, 
like the how] of a hurt beast in its anguish, but with full human 
intelligence of remorse and despair, with which he flings himself 
against the pillar of the alcove, when, in the last scene, Emilia 
tells him the fatal truth about the handkerchief :— 

“She never gave it Cassio. Iago had it.” 
No sounds more horrible can be conceived than the hoarse, 


guttural growl of his, ‘Io lacerarla giuro”—the inacouae 
rendering of the hideous ‘I'll tear her all to pieces” of Shake 
speare’s Moor—and the thirsty gasp of his “Oh! sangue, lego, 
sangue!” Rage, at its topmost height of furious intensj ; 
thunders and crashes in his charge to lago, and in his implacable 
oath ; and ferocity, which really makes one wish, for the moment, 
to see him shot like a mad dog, growls from between his frothing 
lips and grinding teeth, in the words,— 
“Oh! dannata, dannata, 
La corteggiana vila! Andiam, vien meco. 
Vo’ cercar mezzo di spedita morte, 
Per Vinfernal bellezza sua!” 
When he gives way to the cruel and malicious passion of Othello’s 
jeering address to Emilia, as he dashes the money at her feet, 
Signor Salvini's voice is charged with intolerable insult ang 
malignity, and in the soliloquy before the murder there ig the 
wail of real agony in it. This famous passage is, however, 
spoiled in the translation, and the actor does not suit the action 
to even the mutilated word, for though he apostrophises ‘the 
light,’ he does not extinguish it. 
“ Ch’io sponge questa face, 
E poi la vita sua,” 
is one sample of the meagreness and missed meaning of the Italian 
version. Another, though less injurious to the effect of the entire 
passage, is the rendering of, — 
‘And, oh! ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s oceupation’s gone!” 
Here is the Italian equivalent :— 
“EF voi, di morte 
Bocche tonanti, nunzii di vittoria..... 
Addio! La vece si compii d’Otello!” 
All the effects of the actor’s voice are faultless, but some are mis. 
placed ; for instance, in Othello’s statement to the Signory, the 
calm self-possession and the just contempt with which he repels 
Brabantio’s accusation of magic are fine, but the assertion of 
Desdemona’s love for him is too apologetic, especially, “Ed io 
l’amai per la pietd che n’ebbe.” ‘The tone makes it too clear, too 
soon, that Desdemona was, as her father says a little later, “ half 
the wooer.” Again, in the last act, during Othello’s soliloquy 
before he wakes Desdemona, the actor weeps passionately, his 
voice breaking, and laden with tears. Surely this is a great mis- 
take ; the concentrated vengeance and purpose which resist the 
Moor’s self-communing, (deprived of its naturalness by the arrange- 
ment which puts out of Othello’s sight the beauty of Desdemona, 
which Shakespeare makes the key-note of it,) would break down 
| before the mere physical effect of copious tears. It is impossible 
to conceive such a murder with such a prelude. 

In strange contrast with the unfailing charm of his voice is the 
| repulsion which Signor Salvini’s countenance inspires. We are 
| persuaded that violent passions can only find adequate expression 
|in violence, and we should have deeply disliked an operatic 
| Othello ; but it is not too much to say that Signor Salvini is 
sometimes best appreciated with closed eyes. Lis bulky figure 
and his expressive face are impressive in his quieter moments, 
especially as he uses but little gesture in the earlier scenes, moves 
easily, and is not stagey in his walk; but it needs distance to lend 
enchantment to his ever-rolling eyes and convulsed mouth, to the 
incessant muscular contortions of his face, and the leviathan-like 
heavings of his big frame, after the stirrings of his fatal passion 
begin to make themselves felt. These expressions and movements 
are not forced, though they are exaggerated ; they have the 
broad freedom of an Italian rendering of all emotions, and 
they are perhaps never in excess of the effect of his truly 
wonderful voice; but unlike that voice, they do not convince 
and fascinate; they shock and repel,—that is, some of them, the 
' most characteristic and significant, do so. When, in the terrible 
| scene with Iago, he kneels, and swears “ by yon marble heaven” 

to be true to his ‘“‘ bloody thoughts,” there is something horrible 
in the stretched mouth and visible, curled tongue, as he listens, 
panting, to Iago’s supplementary covenant of service; and the 
extreme violence of his gestures, the coarse loathing and coarse 
| admiration of his expression in the letter-reading scene, while 
they make the blundering unconsciousness of Desdemona ridicu- 
lous, are singularly unpleasant to behold. We do not expect 
murder to be mild, but the gestures with which Signor Salvini 
threatens Desdemona, the curved, quivering fingers, the growl, 
the snatched breath, are more than human in the lower sense, 
and seem to us to invert Shakespeare's intention, which was, We 
take it, to exhibit Othello wound up to the last pitch of stern, 
| desperate resolution, to what he calls ‘‘a sacrifice,”—the wildness 
of passion passed into the fixity of doom, The Italian tragedian 
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‘veg us not Shakespeare’s indictment, summing-up, and sen- 
tence, with their awful drifts of pity and sweet remembrance, 
but . horrible scene of frantic objurgation, of hissing, shriek- 
si maniacal imprecation, and fierce physical violence. The 
~ ing of the victim up the stage, the whirl through the 
pe ios, the fall and horrid death-groan beyond, are hateful to 
our mind ; and the latter is absurd, because the original text is 
adhered to in respect of Desdemona’s speaking again, her last 
sublime falsehood, uttered to Emilia, which elicits from Othello 
that wonderful burst of fury and anguish yet unquenched by 
—-— “She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell!” 

Repulsive and in our opinion, false to art, as is the scene of the 
murder of Desdemona, that of Othello’s suicide is much more 
repulsive, and a wider departure from artistic excellence, bad in 
conception, unpleasant to the point of disgust in execution, and 
destructive to one of the finest touches of pathos in the original, 
Othello’s last words, as he falls by Desdemona’s side. ‘The 
varying and terrible emotions of the Moor all through the final 
scene are powerfully depicted, the actor's voice so commanding 
absorbed attention that the epileptic contortions of his face are 

onable, until he snatches from his girdle the curved scimitar 
which replaces the ‘‘ sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper,” of 

Shakespeare’s Othello, cuts his throat with it, with a sickening, 
hacking movement of the hand and the weapon, and falls back 
—not within the aleove, not near Desdemona—kicking and strug- 
gling in the agonies of death. A more horrid spectacle could not 
be exhibited, one more opposed to art and taste, or calculated 
more surely to efface the impression previously made by Signor 
Salvini’s undeniably fine performance. 

In points of detail, there is something left to desire. We do 
not look for the enthusiasm of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s friend, 
which led him ‘‘ to black himself all over ” for the part of Othello, 
but we could wish that Signor Salvini would brown his hands, 
and that his yellow Moorisk shoes had less creak in them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH CATHOLIC OATH. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read the elaborate letters of ‘‘ An Irish Catholic ” 
with great ‘care, but I am not convinced. Will you grant me 
space enough to indicate my reasons? ‘To state them in full 
would require as much space as that occupied by “ An Irish 
Catholic.” 

First of all, then, let me remark that the phrase ‘ Infallibility 
of the Pope” is equivocal. It may mean infallibility in the un- 
limited sense of the Vatican dogma, or in the restricted sense of 
Gallicanism. To say, therefore, as the famous ‘ Protestation ” of 
1789 did say, ‘‘ we acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope,” is 
to fall short of even the modified infallibility conceded to the 
Pope by Gallicanism. Consequently, to prove that the Roman 
Catholics receded from that declaration is by no means to 
prove that they accepted Papal Infallibility in the sense 
in which English statesmen objected to it. This distinction is 
most important. What the English Government was anxious to 
ascertain was, whether Roman Catholics held the Pope to be 
infallible in such a sense as to make him superior to national 
Synods and General Councils. This is clearly shown by the 
examination of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1825. Dr. Doyle, 





for instance, was asked, ‘Is the authority of the Pope in | 


spiritual matters limited or unlimited?” He answered, ‘It is | 
limited.” He was then asked, ‘Is it limited by the authority of 
General Councils?” He answered, “It is limited by the decrees 
of Councils already passed ; it is limited by usage also, in this 
Tespect, that when he directs any decree respecting local dis- 
cipline to any nation whatsoever beyond the limits of his own 
territory (I mean by his own territory, what is called the Patri- 
mony of St. Peter, or the Papal States), the assent of the Bishops | 
of such country is necessary in order that his decree have effect.” | 

Dr. Kelly was asked, ‘Do the Roman Catholic clergy insist 
that all the Bulls of the Pope are entitled to obedience?” He 
Teplied that ‘they are always to be treated with respect. But if | 
those Bulls or Rescripts proceeding from the Pope contain doc- | 
trines or matters which are not compatible with the discipline of 
the particular Church to which they may be directed, they feel it | 
their duty then to remonstrate respectfully, and not to receive | 
the regulations that may emanate from the Pope.” 

Dr. Murray was asked to explain a statement of Dr. Troy in 











1793, which seemed to imply ‘“ that Catholics are obliged to sub- 
mit to the decisions and tathe decrees of the Pope on points of 
faith or morals which are expressly or tacitly assented to, or not 
dissented from by the majority of Bishops representing and 
governing the Church dispersed.” He replied, in effect, that the 
infallibility resided in the collective Episcopate, not in the Pope. 
But the Select Committee were not satisfied with general 
statements. He was further asked, ‘‘There is nothing in this 
declaration [of Dr. Troy] which debars the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland from exercising their judgment upon those decisions and 
decrees of the Pope so submitted?” ‘ Quite the contrary,” he 
replied ; ‘* théy are called upon to exercise their judgment ; it is 
addressed to them for the very purpose of eliciting their judg- 
ment, that it may be thus ascertained whether that doctrine is 
conformable with the general belief of the Church.” Still the 
Committee were not satisfied. So they asked,—‘“ Is a decree of 
the Pope valid without the consent of the Council?” ‘A decree 
of the Pope in matters of doctrine,” replied Archbishop Murray, 
‘“‘is not considered binding on Catholics if it have not the consent 
of the whole Church, either dispersed, or assembled by its Bishops 
in Council.” 

Now all this is in flat contradiction to the Vatican dogma, 
which says that the ex cathedré decisions of the Roman Pontiff in 
faith and morals “are irreformable of themselves, and not from 
the consent of the Church.” Compare also the answer of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops in 1825 with the answer of Cardinal 
Cullen, in the O’Keeffe trial, to a question as to the extent of the 
Pope’s jurisdiction. ‘The Pope,” he said, ‘has full power 
directly to interfere in the affairs of every part of the Catholic 
Church.” ‘And that not merely,” he was asked, “ by way of 
appellant jurisdiction, but direct and immediate?” ‘ Direct and 
immediate,” he replied. 

Surely it cannot be supposed that the English Parliament took 
all this trouble to get at the opinions of the Irish Roman Catholics 
as to the infallibility of the Pope unless they thought it a matter 
of vital importance. The English Government did not care about 
the language used, provided the Roman Catholics abjured the 
doctrine of infallibility in the sense of the Vatican definition. This 
really is the key to the whole question. 

But I do not admit that the Vicars-Apostolic withdrew their 
names from the Protestation of 1788-79 on account of the clause 
which said, ‘‘ we acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope ;” though, 
if they had done so, it would have proved nothing, for the reasons 
alleged above. Let me quote an authority on this point whom 
your correspondent will respect :— 

“ The famous ‘ Protestation ’ in 1788 was signed by all the four Vicars- 

Apostolic, most of the priests, with their flocks, and altogether by 1,525 
Catholics, and yet it contained these words: ‘ We acknowledge no in- 
fallibility in the Pope.’ And though this document was censured on other 
grounds, that part of it met with no censure.” 
These words were written in 1870 by the Very Rey. Dr. 
Husenbeth, a Roman Catholic divine, in some strictures on Dr. 
Manning’s pastoral on the Vatican Council. And the Parlia- 
mentary history of the time confirms the assertion of Dr. Husen- 
beth. The “ Protestation” and Oath were both objected to, not 
because they abjured Papal infallibility, but for two other reasons, 
First, because the Oath condemned the deposing power of the 
Pope in language which wounded the sensibilities of the Roman 
Catholics. The Roman Catholics abjured, indeed, the deposing 
power, but they declined to call it ‘impious, unchristian, and 
damnable.” ‘They think this doctrine,” says Bishop Horsley, 
‘is rather to be called false than impious, traitorous than un- 
christian,” ascruple ‘‘ founded on a tender regard for the memory 
of their progenitors who believed in the deposing power.” (‘‘ Han- 
sard,” Vol. XXIX., p. 671.) In the second place, the oath obliged 
Roman Catholics to swear as follows :— 

*T do also, in my conscience, declare and solemnly swear that no 
foreign Church, prelate, or priest, or assembly of priests, or ecclesiastical 
power whatsoever, hath or ought to have any jurisdiction or authority 
whatsoever within this realm, that can directly or indirectly affect or 
interfere with the independence, sovereignty, laws, constitution, or 
government thereof, or the rights, liberties, person or properties of the 
people of the said realm, or any of them.” 

Bishop Horsley declared that this clause was so sweeping that he 


| could not subscribe it himself, and he did not wonder, therefore, 


that ‘a very great majority” of the Roman Catholics refused to 
subscribe it. 

Here, then, is the upshot of the matter. The Roman Catholics, 
in the end of the eighteenth century, and again in 1825, abjured 
Papal infallibility in the sense of the Vatican definition,—the 
sense, that is, in which the English Government objected to it. 
But they declined to abjure it in a sense which went far beyond 
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the Gallican liberties, and which even the Anglican Bishop 
Horsley considered inconsistent with the free exercise of their 
religion in this country. Having read the history of those times 
as an unprejudiced critic, I have no hesitation in expressing my 
conviction that if the Roman Catholics had then avowed their 
belief in the doctrines imposed on their successors by the 
Vatican decrees, their disabilities would not have been re- 
moved. I do not say that they ought not to have been 
removed all the same. How does your correspondent explain 
the declaration of the Roman Catholic Bishop Baines in 
1822 :—‘‘In England or Ireland I do not believe that any Catholic 
maintains the infallibility of the Pope?” (Defence against Dr. 
Moysey, p. 230.) Or the language of Grattan, in 1810, when he 
speaks of ‘the oath of 1793, proposed and enacted by the Irish 
Parliament, which abjures the Pope’s infallibility as an article of 
faith ?” (‘* Hansard,” May 18, 1810, p.19.) Its being an article of 
faith in the Vatican sense makes all the difference in the world 
as to Papal infallibility. A forgetfulness of this distinction seems 
to me to vitiate the whole of your correspondent’s argument.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 


(To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—I abandon the field to so great a master of controversy as 
*‘An Irish Catholic” has shown himself to be. Iam not sure 
whether he can claim credit for absolute originality, but he has 
thoroughly well earned whatever satisfaction he may derive from 
the cheap and easy victory which may always be gained by simply 


ignoring the arguments of one’s opponents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
b Se 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Srr,—Your able correspondent, ‘‘ An Irish Catholic,” has sub- 
stantially vindicated Catholic honour in both the sister countries 
from Mr. Gladstone’s insinuations. But his vindication of Irish 
Catholics in his last letter has been so conspicuous and so com- 
plete, that I would ask to be allowed a few words by way of sup- 
plement to the generous work he has done for English Catholics. 

Amongst the assailants of ‘‘ An Irish Catholic,” ‘* An Outsider” 
has made himself conspicuous, if not for kaowledge of his subject, 
at least for dogged adherence to his brief. His position against 
‘‘An Irish Catholic” is, as I understand it, just this :—Mr. 
Gladstone is justified in his charges against the Catholic Church 
because, when all is said and done, there is now extant in the 
British Museum a “ Declaration and Protestation,” dated 1789, 
signed by the four Catholic Vicars-Apostolic and a very large 
number of Catholic clergy and laity, wherein Papal Infallibility 
is repudiated in these terms :—‘* We acknowledge no infallibility in 
the Pope,” which ‘‘Declaration” does not carry on the face of it 
any connection with persons calling themselves ‘‘ Catholic Dis- 
senters,” and above all, which has never been formally retracted, 
—an awkward fact, I admit, and when brandished with the stub- 
born pertinacity of ‘‘ An Outsider” by no means ineffective. On 
the other hand, ‘‘An Irish Catholic,” has shown that Parliament 
in 1791 deliberately rejected an oath containing a repudiation of 
Papal Infallibility in favour of one which makes no mention of it. 
I may add that, in deference to Catholic scruples, Parliament also 
modified the clause which repudiated any power in the Pope where- 
by civil matters could be indirectly affected. The discussions in Par- 
liament, as well as their practical issue, prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Parliament did not ground its legislation upon any 
supposition that English Roman Catholics had repudiated Papal 
infallibility ; neither did it understand them to have done 
so. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the debate in the Lords, 
speaks even of the strong language of the ‘‘ Catholic Oath,” as 
denying the infallibility of the Pope, ‘‘ except in spiritual matters,” 
—i.e., as not denying it at all in our sense of the term. (‘‘ Hansard,” 
Vol. XXIX.) 

Whatever may have been the representative character of the 
‘‘Declaration” of 1789, I am at a loss to see how it can be 
‘‘binding,” as Mr. Gladstone pretends. It was never published 
by authority, it was never presented in any form to Parliament, 
except so far as the ‘‘ Catholic Bill” may be taken to represent it. 
Within a few months of its being drawn up, those who had signed 
it were in open and fierce conflict as to its meaning, and with 
other literary curiosities, it found its natural tomb in the British 
Museum. If the Museum copy has no reference to ‘‘Catholic 
Dissenters,” for which I take ‘Outsider’s” word, Dr. Milner’s 
copy, which I have now before me, has the following title :—‘'The 
Declaration and Protestation signed by the English Catholic 
Dissenters in 1789, with the names of those who signed it.—1791.” 
The Catholic Committee adopted the title subsequently to the 


signed it, probably at the same date—June 26, 1789—whep 
having moulded the ‘Declaration” into the form of an oath 
without consulting the Bishops, they published it in « Woodfall’s. 
Register.” This oath was at once condemned by the four Vicars. 
Apostolic in an Encyclical, dated October 21, 1789, which re- 
ceived Papal confirmation, and all such unauthorised proceedin 
prohibited ; and in a letter of the same date, addressed to the 
Committee, the Bishops denounce the obnoxious title of « Catholic 
Dissenters.” When the oath began to be pressed in Parliament 
three of the Vicars-Apostolic condemned it afresh in an Ency. 
clical, dated January 19, 1791, and expressed their disapproval 
‘tof the appellation given us in the Bill, and of three provisos 
therein contained.” These three clauses, I gather from Bishop 
Horsley’s speech and Dr. Milner’s ‘‘statement,” were,—(1) the 
condemnation as ‘“‘un-Christian, &c.,” of the doctrine of the 
deposing power ; (2) the denial of any power in the Pope capable 
of indirectly effecting civil matters; (3) the denial of the exist. . 
ence of any spiritual power capable of dispensing from certain oaths 
—very delicate points these, on which Catholics more politic than 
scrupulous would surely have held their tongues. Well might 
Lord Rawdon speak of these scruples on the part of Catholics ag 
affording ‘‘a proof of their detestation of that dangerous doctrine. 
which bigotry had imputed to them, namely, that of mental re. 
servation” (‘‘ Hansard,” Vol. XXIX.). By what fiction, I ask, could 
the Pope, whatever may have been his own private Ultramontane 
pretensions, have been laid under the obligation of formally con- 
demning this ‘‘ Declaration,” under pain of committing a fraud 
against the British Government? Was it not amply sufficient 
that the Holy See condemned it in the form of the ‘Catholic 
Oath,” the only form in which Government was concerned with 
it? So much for the question of fraud. 

It remains to be considered how far the ‘‘ Declaration” repre- 
sents the repudiation not merely as non-obligatory, but as false, 
on the part of those who signed it, of the doctrine defined at the 
Vatican Council, viz., that the Pope, speaking ‘‘ex cathedra,” is 
infallible. I have no hesitation in saying that the ‘‘ Declaration” 
does nothing of the kind, and I call two witnesses to prove that 
those who signed the ‘‘ Declaration” rejected Papal Infallibility, 
not as it was held within the Church, but as it was misrepresented 
outside it. The Rev. Mr. Reeve, a strong partisan of the Com- 
mittee, writing when the ‘ Catholic Oath” was still before Par- 
liament, speaks thus :— 

“The Pope’s Infallibility is exhibited in such exotic colours, and dis- 
torted in so strange a manner, that it bears no resomblance with anything 
ever known to Catholics by the name of ‘Infallibility.’ To justify the 
assertion, we need but present it [Papal Infallibility] in the shape in 
which it has been drawn by a Protestant pen, and offered to us in the 
public protestation we signed. The Pope’s Infallibility is there intro- 
duced under the notion that we believe the Pope can do or command 
nothing wrong; and that by the principles of our religion, we therefore 
hold implicit obedience, as it is pretended, to be duo from us to all 
orders of the Pope, whatever they may be...... Such is the description 
given by Protestants of the Pope’s Infallibility, and such is the precise 
object which, under that appellation, we are called upon to disclaim.” 
Of the Ultramontane tenet as really held, he remarks, “ An 
affirmative or its negative may be held with equal safety to the 
State.” 

Mr. Francis Plowden, writing also in 1791, in the name of 
those who, having signed the ‘‘ Declaration,” refused the ‘‘ Oath,” 
says that he signed, and would sign again, the rejection of Papal 
Infallibility in the Protestant sense, to which sense the immediate 
context of the rejecting clause, as it stands in the Declaration,. 
limits it; but that he cannot sign the oath which exhibits the re- 
pudiation of Papal Infallibility in an isolated clause, and so, abso- 
lutely. He cannot do this ‘‘ because the words convey a sense, and 
go to an extent to which no Catholic is warranted in carrying 4 
denial of the doctrine,” and ‘‘ would operate to exclude a great 
number of worthy and respectable Catholics ” holding the Ultra- 
montane doctrine; moreover, the infallibility of the Church 
implies that its head must have “ some infallibility in him.”* In 
truth, the Gallicanism of the English Catholics of those days was, 
if you except a few lawyers and clerical literati, of the mildest 
description, and quite such as amid the events of the last eighty 
years, without any “violence or change of faith,” might have 
ripened into what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘“ Vaticanism.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., An Enoauiso CATHOLIC. 





COMMONERS’ RIGHTS IN DEAN FOREST. 
(To TH# EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The defenders of “ open spaces” and the public generally 
—more especially that great section of the public which spends 








signing of the document, to the intense disgust of many who had 


* See, for both quotations, “An Historical Letter,” by Francis Plowden, Esq, 
Appendix, No. IV. Dublin. 1812. 
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oa tage portion of its life within the unhealthy region of 
«pricks and mortar ”—will be immensely indebted to you for 
your important, interesting, and able article in to-day’s Spectator 
on “The Appropriation of Dean Forest.” I must confess that 
although I am one of those who take a deep and especial interest 
in the question of “* open spaces,” I was not acquainted with the 
details of the Bill, the practical effect of which will be, as you 
clearly show, the obliteration of another of those grand old 
« Royal Forests ” so few of which now remain to the people of 
these islands. But the existence of such a measure plainly 
demonstrates the necessity which exists for the most sleepless 
vigilance on the part of those who have undertaken the especial 
task of watching over the rights of the public to common lands, 
whether they are in the midst of our big cities, or in districts more 
remote from the great centres of industrial life. 

It is, indeed, an extreme remedy for a comparatively small evil 
to extinguish the commoners’ rights—which practically are the 
free rights of the public everywhere—over an area comprising 
nearly 20,000 acres of Dean Forest; and it is remarkable that 
such a course should be proposed, in view of the great struggle 
which has been made for the preservation of Epping Forest. The 
two cases, in one way, stand in very much the same position. In 
the case of Epping Forest, the disposal in 1854 of the Crown 
rights for £4 10s. an acre over 4,000 acres gave greater zest to the 
spirit of enclosure, but this enclosure was unauthorised and 
illegal. In the case of Dean Forest, the Crown proposes to 
acquire the commoners’ rights by consent for a small considera- 
tion, so that it may be left free to dispose of all rights—the 
acquired commoners’ rights and its own—to the highest bidder. 
No doubt, by such a process the Crown revenues will be increased, 
but the real loss to the public will be incalculable. The litigation 
for the preservation of Epping Forest cost considerably more than 
the sum realised by the sale of Crown rights in 1854, but had it 
cost ten times the amount it did, the boon which was secured to 
the public would have been cheaply purchased, for the boon is 
indeed priceless. Ido not forget that the Epping Forest case is 
still in the hands of a Commission, but that body cannot reverse 
the splendid decision of the Court of Chancery. Of course the 
Epping Forest case acquired increased importance from the fact 
that the Essex woodland was in close proximity to the metropolis, 
and necessary for the healthful recreation of its teeming millions. 

But looking at the fact that our commons and free woodlands 
are few in number and ‘far between,” no efforts should be spared 
for the maintenance of the vital principle which is involved in 
their preservation. If these efforts are relaxed, then we may with 
certainty look forward to the fulfilment at no distant day of the 
gloomy prophecy that ‘‘ dusty high-roads will be the only places 
upon which the masses of Englishmen will have a right to walk.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Francis GeorGEe HEATH. 

Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney, April 10. 





THE MORAL EFFECTS OF VIVISECTION. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I should have thought that the moral effect of repeated 
vivisection was too obvious to admit of discussion, Abernethy 
says that such experiments tend to harden the feelings, and there 
is no doubt that they have that effect. Mr. Ernest Hart, how- 
ever, contends ‘‘that experiments on animals can only be described 
as ‘cruel’ when they can be shown to be useless; that the inflic- 
tion of necessary pain on animals by the physiologists is not more 
cruel than the infliction of necessary pain on man by the sur- 
geon.” But the pain inflicted by the surgeon is always in the 
interest of the patient, whereas that inflicted by the vivisector is 
always in the interest of the operator. Clearly it is not cruel to 
inflict pain upon any animal, if that pain is necessary in order to 
save the animal’s life, to prevent deformity or mutilation, or 
spare it greater suffering; but to torture one animal in the sup- 
posed interests of another, or to gratify curiosity or selfish ambi- 
tion, is altogether another affair. To amputate a leg that has 
mortified is a kind action, but it is quite the reverse to cut off 
the healthy limb of one animal, in the ofttimes vain hope of dis- 
covering something which may benefit another, even though the 
former be a dog and the latter aman. - 

Not very long ago a drover, who succeeded in blinding an ox 
by repeated blows upon the eyes and orbit, was summoned for 
cruelty ; when reproved by the magistrates, he coolly replied that 
they were in error in supposing that he had been guilty of cruelty, 
and explained ‘ that it was not cruel if you only hit ’em where it 
did not mark the meat.” Similarly, Mr. Hart seems to think that 
the infliction of the most frightful agony upon perfectly healthy 
animals is not cruel if we can get anything by it; and that animals 


are not tortured, provided only that the pains they endure are 
inflicted by physiologists. I cannot concur in this opinion. 
Cruelty is cruelty, and torture is torture, all the world over. 
Whether the end justifies the means is another question. I don't 
think it does, and I am sure that the older scientific men become, 
the more they tend to the same opinion ; indeed, it is well known 
that some of the best men in the profession have bitterly regretted 
in later life the useless, or comparatively useless, tortures which 
youthful scientific enthusiasm prompted them to inflict in their 
earlier years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuarves Bett Tayxor, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 


(To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Dr. Ernest Hart's definition of ‘ cruelty” is so peculiar 
and original, that I think he ought to pardon us all if we have 
been hitherto guilty of misunderstanding him. That acultivated 
gentleman who, par préference, spends a large part of shis life in 
mangling dogs and frogs, and goes to bed with a peaceful con- 
science, leaving sixteen cats in his laboratory in the state described 
in Vol. IX. of St. Bartholomew Hospital Reports, should be, in 
Dr. Hart’s opinion, an ‘exemplar of tenderness,” is certainly 
evidence how very differently such terms are used by him and other 
people. Dr. Hart lays down the ethical canon that ‘experiments 
on animals can only be described as ‘cruel’ when they are shown 
to be useless ; that the infliction of necessary pain on animals by 
the physiologist is not more cruel than the infliction of necessary 
pain on man by the surgeon. The infliction of pain is always cruel 
when not proved to be necessary.” May I suggest two questions 
to Dr. Hart in relation to this novel principle ? 

1. To whom must the pain be ‘“ necessary,”—to the operator or 
to the patient? and (2), what constitutes a ‘necessity ” for the 
infliction of pain? In the case of the surgeon, it is generally 
understood (at least by us ignorant laymen) that it is for the 
benefit of the patient, and not the edification of the surgeon, that 
painful operations are performed. I presume it is not like- 
wise for the benefit of a dog when its backbone is sawn 
through, and the nerves irritated when the effect of the chloro- 
form has passed off? (see ‘Handbook of the Physiological 
Laboratory,” p. 403). There is, then, the slight difference be- 
tween the act of the surgeon and of the physiologist, that the one 
acts for the patient and the other for himself. Further, as to 
the nature of the ‘ necessity” which is to justify such doings, I 
must refer again to the above Handbook, to show how differently 
‘‘Exemplars of Tenderness” may judge of ‘‘ necessity” for ex- 
cruciating operations, from what the mere lay conscience might 
be inclined to do. At page 39 there is a recipe for scraping the 
cornea of the eye of ‘‘a living frog or small mammal,” and then 
rubbing it over first with caustic, and then with a saline solu- 
tion, after which the animal is “ left to itself for twenty or thirty 
minutes ” (during which time, the Doctor says, it ‘ plays such 
fantastic tricks as few could look upon without that blunting of 
the sensibility on which so many have dilated”). Now, what is 
the “necessity” for this hideous experiment? So far as the 
‘* Handbook” permits us poor stupid, unscientific readers to 
gather, it is just this:—the student will find, when it is com- 
plete, that ‘‘the contrast between the spaces and the yellowish- 
brown substance becomes very obvious ! ” 

In conclusion, as regards American vivisection the following 
passage from a letter just received from the wife of a distinguished 
American physician may be to the point :— 


“My husband thinks the beneficent purpose of his profession is being 
almost wholly lost sight of in the scientific greed for discovery, and that 
this practice of vivisection is part cause, part effect. It is the progress 
of knowledge, not tho relief of humanity they have at heart, and to my 
observation, enormous egotism and vanity are mixed up in.their pursuit 
of it. There is a great hue and cry about it here now, and a great 
deal of animosity between the 8. P. C. A. and the Faculty, especially the 
younger men. The humane party is very popular, and will probably 
obtain legislation against the practice.” 


I send you this letter, Sir, for your private satisfaction, and 
you will recognise the name of the writer as that of a lady of high 
ability and connections, well known in a certain circle of English 
socicty.—I am, Sir, &c., A MemoriALIst. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”) 





Srr,—To my letter of last week you append the following com- 
ments :—‘ Mr. Hart, then, does xot think the operation on the 
poor girl which was the origin of this correspondence ‘cruel’? 
Assuredly it was not ‘useless,’ any more than the original opera- 
tions of Dr, Ferrier on his lower victims. It was worse than use- 
less to the subject of it, but so were they.” You here attribute 





a meaning to my words which I repudiate, with the effect of found- 
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ing on them an inference which has been shown to be false in 
fact. It is, as you know, not the fact that I justified the experi- 
ment to which you refer; but that, on the contrary, I condemned 
it, in words which drew from its author the public acknowledgment 
that if he had believed it to be likely to be at all injurious, and if 
he had not had previous consent, it would have been not only 
unjustifiable, but criminal. Throughout my argument, “ useful” 
means, of course, useful to man. I repudiate your inference that 
experiments which may lawfully be made upon lower animals for 
the advance of the art and science of saving human life and suffer- 
ing may also be performed on man. You would agree with me 
in punishing cannibalism and the mutilation of man. 1 don’t 
know whether you would punish equally, or at all, the daily prac- 
tice of slaughtering lambs and mutilating horses and pigs for the 
convenience of man. I have heard of sentimental ladies who treat 
a lap-dog with more consideration than a baby. I did not expect 
to see the two lives gravely announced in your columns as of 
equal value. I hope this is not one of the necessary moral con- 
sequences of the opposition to vivisection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest Harr. 

[We took Mr. Hart as meaning by “useful,” “useful to man.” 
The experiment on Mary Rafferty was ‘‘useful to man,” though 
not to that particular and unfortunate woman. Where does he 
find any assertion of ours that the lives or sufferings of animals 
are as important as the lives and equal sufferings of human beings ? 
We hold them to be very much less so. But that does not make it 
the less “cruel” to torture the lower animals for man’s benefit.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
ies 
TO THE UNKNOWABLE. 

O Tuov! whom men affirm we cannot ‘know,’ 
It may be we shall never see Thee nearer 
Than in the clouds, nor ever trace Thee clearer 

Than in that garment which, howe’er a-glow 


With life divine, is still a changing show, 
A little shadowing forth, and more concealing, 
A glory which in uttermost revealing 

Might strike us dead with one supreme life-blow. 


We may not reach Thee through the void immense, 

Measur’d by suns, or prove Thee anywhere ; 

But hungry eyes that hunt the wilds above 

For one lost face still drop despairing thence, 

To find Thee, in the heart,—love’s ravish'd lair ; 

Else were ‘ the sting of death’ not ‘sin,’ but love! 
Mayfield, West Hill, Putney, S.W. Emity PFrirrer. 
BOOKS. 
DR. REYNOLDS’S LECTURES ON JOHN THE BAPTIST.* 
Tus is both an extremely learned and a very thoughtful book, 
which we could have wished to sce compressed within more 
moderate compass. Lectures are sometimes intended for rather 
fluctuating audiences, and in any case, for audiences which have 
no sufficient means of referring back to what has been said before ; 
and hence they almost require an amount of repetition which is a 
blemish ina published work of permanent value like this, especially 
as readers are apt to be deterred by a very large volume who 
might be induced to read a smaller one. Nor is it Dr. Reynolds’s 
command of all the ablest German critics which leads him into 
this repetition. As regards the exposition of the historical 
criticisms, Dr. Reynolds, while always clear, is succinct enough. 
It is only in relation to the moral and spiritual aspects of the 
subject on which he writes that Dr. Reynolds gives us the 
impression not unfrequently of going again and again over the 


ae, 
precisely because we feel this so strongly, we hold that Dr. Rey. 
nolds has not made enough of the career of John as an evidenge 
of the supernatural character of the anticipation formed of 
the coming of Christ. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
expectation formed in the time of the later Jewish prophets that 
a forerunner of the type of Elijah must precede the expected re. 
storer of Israel, if taken in relation to the manner of its fulfilment, 
There would have been nothing surprising in that fulfilment had@ 
there been any room for supposing that the expectation had itself 
produced the fulfilment,—in other words, that no sooner hada 
figure appeared which seemed to the Jews at all likely to fulfil their 
Messianic hopes, than some strenuous follower, penetrated by belief 
in his master, had stepped forth to discharge the duties of the fore. 
runner as delineated by Isaiah and Malachi, and so to ** prepare 
his way.” But nothing can less resemble such a supposition 
than the actual facts of John the Baptist’s career. It resembled 
Elijah’s in the austerity of its external features, but not only wag 
it clearly not the product of Christ’s influence, but it was, ag 
our Lord himself pointed out, in striking contrast to any that 
could have been the product of that influence. Either, then, 
John must have had a purely supernatural source of conviction 
that Christ was at hand, which is what Christians suppose, 
or else his own career must have first suggested that of the 
mightier one he announced, a supposition which is still less like 
the facts of the case. The extraordinary difference in type between 
the forerunner, who could neither have been formed by nor have 
formed the career of Christ, and Christ himself, leaves us the 
alternative of supposing either that the knowledge of the historic 
link between those careers was supplied from above, which is 
the Christian hypothesis, or that their connection was the result 
of pure coincidence, which would not only be a supposition full 
of difficulty in itself, but would be hampered by this extra diffi- 
culty, that John, being what he seems to be in the Synoptic 
Gospels at all events,—chiefly a vehement moral reformer of fiery 
zeal, and an ascetic,—would have been utterly unlikely to fix on 
Jesus Christ as the fulfilment of his dream for Israel, as we know 
that he did. The very difficulties, therefore, which we feel in de- 
fining the precise relation of John the Baptist to Christ, actually 
increase the force of the evidence for a supernatural source of 
John’s announcement, instead of diminishing it. 

But the difficulty of rightly conceiving the relation of John to 
Jesus is implied in what we have said, and the more we have studied 
and considered Dr. Reynolds’s thoughtful book, the more vivid has 
it become. How did John prepare the way of Jesus? Is it clear 
that Jesus would have found less acceptance if John had never 
appeared at all? The latter’s career was.so short and so immediately 
antecedent to that of Christ, that in point of time they almost merge 
in one. John preached a gospel of repentance and declared that 
the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. Christ preached the same 
gospel at first, and of course, with an authority much more adapted 
to inspire conviction. John, no doubt, brought Christ some dis- 
ciples, but John also, without doubt, made not a few who adhered 
to him, even after his testimony to Christ had been delivered, 
and whom he did not refuse to keep ; nay,as Dr. Reynolds points 
out, the semi-Christian school of John the Baptist spread itself 
even after the death both of John and of our Lord, so that we 
find in ‘* The Acts of the Apostles” the clearest traces of a school 
of half-Christians who knew only ‘ the baptism of John,” and yet 
who had apparently been taught to regard themselves as in some 
sense believers in Jesus, for St. Paul is made by the author of 
‘The Acts’ to speak of them distinctly, even in the first instance, 
as ‘ believers.” All this makes it not a little difficult to 
realise how ‘the forerunner’ really did ‘prepare the way’ of the 
Lord, or what power Christianity would have lost if he had never 
appeared, if Christ alone had preached the gospel of repentance 
as well as his own higher teaching. 

Nay, more; it is very difficult indeed to understand our Lord’s 
own estimate of the position of John. That John really did point 
out our Lord as him who was to baptise with the Holy Spirit, 
as the beloved Son of God in whom God was well pleased,— 





same ground, under some feeling apparently of dissatisfaction with 
the results of his previous exposition, and yet often without being | 
able to reach any more definite or more satisfying and adequate | 
conception of the subject. 

Nor do we wonder at the feeling which seems to us almost un- | 
consciously to possess Dr, Reynolds of a certain difficulty in appre- | 
hending the precise relation of John the Baptist to our Lord, and | 
indeed, of apprehending the precise need for John’s mission, for we | 
feel and avow it ourselves in a much stronger degree than any in | 
which Dr. Reynolds would be at all likely to admit it. And yet | 
| 





The Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. By Henry 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. | 


* John the Baptist. 
Robert Reynolds, D.D. 





| quite clear. 


nay, if we may hold, as Dr. Reynolds, rightly we think, be- 
lieves, the account of the Fourth Gospel to be equally 
trustworthy with that of the three first,—as him who came 


| <‘from above,” and who was ‘above all,” and as “the Lamb 


of God” who was to take away the sin of the world, seems 
But that he fell short, in some emphatic way, of the 
full standard of Christianity, seems equally clear. Not only does 
he send from his prison two of his disciples to Christ to ask, ‘* Art 
thou he that should come, or look we for another?” a message 
which, in spite of the contention to that effect, it is difficult to sup- 
pose was consistent with absolute belief in Jesus; but in giving his 
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ansW' : 
«Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me.” Moreover, 


in passing his high eulogium on the unworldliness, the steadfastness, 
the inspired life of John, our Lord adds the striking reservation, 
__« Of men that are born of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than Jolin the Baptist ; notwithstanding he that is least in the 


ay, er is careful to add the virtual though gentle rebuke, | 


Baptist, and so weaken the contrast, you make it difficult to 
understand the strong saying that in spite of his faith and testi- 
mony, the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he, ex- 


cept under the proviso that the kingdom of Heaven has never 


kingdom of heaven is greater than he,” implying apparently that | 
even then there was already a society in existence the least of whom | 
was greater than John the Baptist. Now what was that society | 


fror , , 
him from it? It was not original want of faith, at all events, which 


excluded him, for his publicly expressed faith in Jesus was the first 
of all public acts of faith ; nor apparently was it any deficiency in its 
nature, even on the most orthodox of theological assumptions, for 
very early he expressed his faith in him as ‘*the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world,” i.c., we suppose as one who 
was ‘to bear our griefs and carry our sorrows.” Ritualists might 
say, perhaps, that it was because John was never baptised into the 
Church of Christ, because after saying, ‘I have need to be baptised of 
thee, yet comest thou to me ?” he did not act upon his own impulse. 
But Dr, Reynolds would be the first to repudiate such an account 
of the matteras a pure superstition, nor, indeed, does it seem clear 
that at the time Christ’s words were spoken any one of his own 
apostles had been baptised, since we are expressly told that Jesus 
himself baptised not though his disciples did. Dr, Reynolds makes 
the explanation even more difficult, we think, by assuming (p. 419) 
that there was probably no sign of a declining faith in John’s 
message, that that message was “in harmony with the knowledge 
of the position that had been taken by John up to the time of his 
incarceration.” As far as we can gather, Dr. Reynolds’s view on 
this subject from the many passages in which he gives it with 
different shades and modifications of meaning, it is something of 
this kind : John the Baptist was one of the greatest of the prophets, 
inasmuch as he revived in its fullness the old prophetic conception 
of righteousness, and of the kingdom of God which should con- 
sist in a righteous reign on a purified earth. He was “more than a 
prophet” in the same sense in which Moses and others of the pro- 
phets were more than prophets, in that he had a vision of the 
character of the perfect ruler by whom alone the kingdom of 
God could be established. But he was inferior to any one in the 
true kingdom of heaven in the inadequacy of his Christian humility 
and love, and his consequent inability to realise the perfect inward- 
ness of the Christian method, and the spiritual ‘* tenderness for 
weakness and pity, for darkness and death ” (p. 427) which char- 
acterised it. John was impatient for the event he had himself 
predicted,—the time when the divine wrath should “ burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire,” and though he had partially recog- 
nised a suffering redeemer in the reference to Isaiah’s prophecy of 
one who should go ‘like a lamb to the slaughter,” his mind was 
not sufficiently saturated with the spirit of love and humility to be 
competent to realise that no great external change was intended in 
which the power of God would be vindicated to the senses of man 
against the powers of the world,—or to understand fully that the 
kingdom of God was within man. John, in Dr. Reynolds's concep- 
tion, sums up the highest spirit of a Judaic and external régime, and 
even the highest of all previous glimpses into the diviner and 
more spiritual kingdom which was coming; but the sacerdotal 
ideas of sacramental purification survived in him; the purely 
moral ideas of the prophetic reformer survived in him; and 
especially the revolutionary conceptions of an enthusiast who 
foresaw a great change without entering into the delicate spiritual 
affections by which that change might be made natural and even 
gradual, survived in him. Such is, as nearly as we can gather it, 
Dr. Reynolds's view. If it is correct, there have been, we 
suspect, exceedingly few in any age who have been in the king- 
dom of God at all. 
the Johannine kind of the grandeur of spiritual violence, and 
cravings like his for spiritual crises of a visible and highly impres- 


n which John is thus apparently excluded, and what excluded | 





It may be very true that conceptions of | 


included any but a very small portion indeed of all the 
Christians who have ever lived. If you draw the picture 
in all its ruggedness, and emphasize the contrast with our 
Lord, then you make it very difficult to understand in what 
special sense John prepared the way for Christ. As far as we 
can judge by the brief accounts we have, there is far more of 
Christian tenderness and sympathy with weakness, in the later 
prophecies of Isaiah ‘than in the stern and terse exhortations of 


| John the Baptist, at least as these are summarised in the three 


first gospels. This alternative of difficulties seems to us to 
have been imperfectly grasped by Dr. Reynolds. No doubt his 
own leaning is to the latter branch of the alternative, for he con- 
stantly harps on the contrast between the last of the prophets 
and the least in the kingdom of heaven. For our own parts, we 
should be disposed rather to believe that the synoptic account 
of John’s preaching is imperfect in thus dwelling exclusively on 
the moral and Elijah-like element in it, to the exclusion of a more 
spiritual and Christian view ; and that his whole teaching was, as 
the Fourth Gospel represents it, a much more true preparation for 
the teaching of Christ, a more real ‘‘ lowering of the hills” and 
‘“‘exalting of the valleys” left by the old Judaic teaching than we 
could possibly have gathered from the three first gospels. And in 
that case we should suppose that the message sent from the prison 
indicated—as, we think, Christ's language implies, on the whole, 
that it did—a real ebb of John’s faith at the moment, a real 
tendency to be “ offended” at the acquiescence of our Lord in 
his imprisonment, a real recession from the higher teaching of the 
forerunner, into the old Jewish craving for a national deliverer. 

We have dwelt exclusively hitherto on the main topic of 
this learned book. But we should not do it justice if we did not 
call our readers’ attention to the very frequently original and 
always thoughtful side-glimpses which Dr. Reynolds gives us 
into the rationale of Christian evidence and belief. Not unfre- 
quently Dr. Reynolds makes his special subject, —John the 
Baptist,—an excuse for discussing the fundamental difficulties of 
Christian belief, and he rarely docs so without saying something 
which seems to us.even more instructive than his special criti- 
cism of the particular chapter of Christianity with which he is 
dealing. The following, for instance, strikes us as a very power- 
ful statement of a truth which few people distinctly realise, and 
which is yet of the greatest moment :— 

“No revelation so called, however momentous may be its theme, 
can really be other in its first inception than the invineible conviction 
of some great thinker. It could not become a thought, or take the form 
of a communicable idea without conforming to this condition. By some 
means or other, that which has beon thought or said by Moses, by Isaiah, 
by Jesus, by Paul, by John, has been believed by others to be the thought 
of God, but it has come through the medium of the minds of these men, 
There must have been a fontal source for the thought as human thought. 
Even if the thought has been the gradual impression produced on a 
generation by a series of wonderful events, those events, which in their 
relation to one another constitute a history, are not a revelation of 
divine intention to mankind until some minds have become alive to 
their significance, have perceived their inner meaning, have diseovered 
the law of their occurrence, and have uttered it to the world.” 

And here, again, later in the book, there is a fine comment on 
the same text :— 

“Whatever has the power to evoke community of sentiment in 
regions where neither scientific method, nor historic verification, nor 
deductive process, nor human testimony can reach, takes the place 
of proof. We hear of old associations probing the heart of an 
unbeliever; of the words of simple men touching the consciences 
of their fellows; of the contagion of religious earnestness; of 
the overwhelming effect of certain ceremonial rites; of the semi- 
miraculous results which follow the preaching of the old gospel. What 
does all this show but that there are regions of the human soul where 
the vivid intuition of spiritual realities takes a higher place than all the 


| other faculties, in securing what at least has the effect of truth upon the 


sive kind, have marked only the few, because it takes a character | 


of great and rugged power to exhibit such characteristics. But 
if none have ever entered the kingdom of God who did not 
accept it in the contrasted spirit, the spirit of a little child, the 
spirit of love and dependence and sympathy with weakness, the 
number of the subjects of the kingdom must have been infinitcsi- 
mal in every age, and exceedingly small in all ages taken together. 
And the more strongly this contrast is marked between the teach- 
ing of the enthusiasts who would take the kingdom of heaven “ by 
violence,” and the teaching of our Lord that the kingdom of God 
“cometh not of observation,” the more difficult it becomes to 


see how the teaching of ‘the forerunner” was in reality a pre- | 
paration for the teaching of Christ. If you soften the image of the | touching the spiritual universe in which they find themselves. It is not 


| understanding: it has the power of filling the mind, of securing ‘real 


assent,’ and supplying ample direction and stimulus to the will. But 
what is the part which this faculty of the human mind has taken in the 
foundation of religious systems? Many of these systems present a 
complexity of influences and traditions, involve the misapprehension of 
physical facts, and reveal the morbid activity of the religious sentiment, 
Every so-called religion is like a river into which numberless tributaries 
are falling, which is swollen by rains and the upbursting of deep springs 
of water from below. But while a superficial estimate of the full and 
final effect of such a river upon the country through which it flows 
apparently ignores the thousandfold origin of its many waters, yet 
every drop of the Nile or the Ganges has been in the first instance 
lifted by the sunbeam to the height, the fall from which gives the 
momentum of its onward passage to the sea. So all the essential 
characteristics of every religious system have taken their rise in the 
troubled guesses, the vivid intuitions, and restless questionings of men 
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intellectual proof, nor historical fact, nor deduction from first principles, 
but the gazing on unseen and eternal realities, and the intense convictions 
consequent thereupon, which make up the mystery of the Orphic frag- 
ments, the songs of the Rig-Veda, the motive force of Buddha’s laws, 
the pith of the words of Mahomet, and which, piece by piece, produced 
the complicated religious ceremonial of India, Egypt, and Greece. It is 
the poet rather than the logician, the artist rather than the philosopher, 
the prophet rather than the legislator, to whom the world has been 
indebted for its religious faith. There is, moreover, in the deepest 
experiences of the Divine life,in the daily growth of the moral and 
spiritual sense of beauty, truth, and righteousness, that which provides 
the nearest analogues to the extraordinary condition of mind out of 
which the religious ideas of great nations and communities have sprung. 
We are accustomed to pray to God to ‘ cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, that we, may perfectly love Him.’ 
Thus, though there is a vast and legitimate influence exerted on devout 
minds by the normal action of truth, though the realities of the Divine 
kingdom impress the heart and arouse the torpid will, yet in so making 
known the quality of the Divine Name as to induce a perfect moral 
surrender to the will of God, we look for the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

That seems to us absolutely true, but it really amounts to an 
appeal from every intellectual test of truth to vaguer moral and 
spiritual tests of truth, whose elements we are not able to assign. 
It is an appeal, in fact, from evidence to trust. Of course, every- 
one knows the danger of that appeal. In the mouths of earnest 
but narrow men like Messrs. Moody and Sankey it is made an 
excuse for putting aside contemptuously all the questionings of 
the intellect, and taking the letter of the Bible, interpreted at 
haphazard by uninstructed piety, as final. Nor do we deny that 
there are persons for whom that submission may be a justifiable and 
legitimate act of mind. They may have so little intellectual power 
to criticise, and so keen a sense that in the greater things of life 
they can find their most adequate guidance in a literal Biblicism, 
that such a submission of the intellect is right. But clearly, when 
once we get out of the region in which we can test the authority 
which commands our belief, we have, at least, no right to demand 
the assent of others to our proceedure. We admit, in that case, 
that what we do we do only for ourselves, and because we are 
guided by the highest spirit within us to do it, and that is no 
reason at all why somebody else who lives in a different world 
of moral and intellectual data, and recognises a different guidance 
in relation to them, should follow us. We agree with Dr. 
Reynolds that we do not lose hold of divine guidance directly 
we lose our hold of the criterion of assignable evidence. But we 
do think that at that point all argument, and all expectation of 
common agreement should cease, and that each must thereafter 
recognise that he is acting on an individual principle which is not 
necessarily applicable to any one but himself. So soon as you 
cease to be able to explain your faith, you must cease to reproach 
those who do not share it. Yet there is in all Churches a great 
deal too much disposition to complain that others do not feel the 
same unanalysable and inexplicable spiritual obligations as the 
members of those Churches,—just as if where the principles of 
your action cease to be principles which you can make good to 
others, they did not also so far cease to be binding on any but 
yourself. While admiring the uniform candour and the learning 
of Dr. Reynolds’s book, we must say that it is in the occasional 
criticism of what we may call the metaphysics of belief, that we 
ourselves discern its strongest qualities. 


JOHN DORRIEN.* 


Tuere are books of which we have so much to say, that when we 
have written the title of one of them at the head of our notice we 
have got over all the difficulty. It only needs, in such cases, 
really to have begun. There are others—this unfortunately, for 
instance—of which, when we have written the title, we have done 
all that is easy—the difficulty then begins. We have a great re- 
luctance to attack such a book, because we only know of that 





one statement to make about it. We cannot bear to find fault 
with authors who have in old times done good service, and some 
of whose stories linger pleasantly in our memory, and even lovingly 
about our heart. Such a story is Nathalie; but can it be that 
the change is in ourselves possibly, and that that early love, of } 
five-and-twenty years or more ago, was a comparatively boyish 
love, and that we should smile at our youthful enchantress 
if we had time to seek her presence once more? But why 
should we risk such an explanation, which, to begin with, 
we are sure is not the true one, when we prefer to retain 
our old faith, and to accept with it present disappointment? 
Moreover, Miss Kavanagh herself would scarcely care for the re- 
putation of being equal to her former self, at the sacrifice of past 
as well as present celebrity. We fear the truth is that, like many 








* John Dorrien. 3 yols. By Julia Kavanagh. Loudon: Hurst and Blackett. 


another writer, our authoress has exhausted the well of inspira. 
tion, and has to make the stories which once she wrote easily from 
the dictation of a mind fresh and fertile. A laborious manufacture 

not without much ingenuity and carefulness, are these thies 
massive volumes, of nearly one thousand pages, bound in a sober 

olive-green. They symbolise their subject,—a massive, ancient 
mansion, in a green and shady court, piled from floor to ceiling 
(save in the living-rooms) with paper. For the Maison Dorrien, 
about which a heavy atmosphere of anxiety and mystery hangs, ig, 
notwithstanding its antiquity and historical associations, only, 
after all, a wholesale stationery warehouse in the heart of Paris, 
And the mystery is as prosaic as the business, for it resolves itgelf 
into nothing more than a hard and selfish reserve about nothing at 
all, on the part of the head of the firm ; and the business ig ag 
shallow as the mystery, for it is always on the point of failure, 
and at the mercy of unprincipled competitors, more vulgar, but 
not more contemptible than the autocrat of the establishment, 
The one talent which Miss Kavanagh exhibits in her present 
book is this of making mysteries about nothing, and so keeping 
up a& vague wonder and mild expectation, without the trouble of 
inventing any real grounds for them. There is a great mystery— 
tears and prayers and plottings—about the reasons which make 
it imperative that the hero should strangle all his youthful aspira. 
tions in their birth, and join his elder relative in this great Parig 
house of business ; it turns out that it was only an invention of 
his mother’s, because she thought the house was wealthy, and 
that she and her son might secure their share of the good things 
that were going. There is another mystery about the heroine, who 
is either the grand-daughter of this imperious head of the house of 
Dorrien, or the daughter of his son’s wife by a former husband; 
there are secret interviews about this, and subsidies are granted 
for the purchase of criminal silence; ultimately, it does not 
matter which she was, and we never know. ‘There is another 
dangerous and secret mission and forced march to St. Petersburg, 
and the head of the house invents an accident to avoid it; and 
the brave young hero, armed with pistols and potent documents, 
risks his all on the venture, while his mother nearly expires at 
home in an illness brought on by terror for the result; it wasa 
customer who had not paid for his paper, but he paid up readily 
when the bill was presented, and ‘‘dear John” was back in Paris 
within the week. There is a Mr. Blackmore, who apparently has 
some malign influence on the Dorrien fortunes; but he dies, and 
it does not appear that he had any such influence, only he leaves 
an illegitimate son who tries to have, but in the end he has not 
any influence either. 

There are the same weakness and futility about the sketches of 
character. ‘The head of the house, indeed, is mildly unprincipled, 
and indolently but intensely selfish throughout, though even he 
is inconsistently energetic and ridiculously unbusiness-like in the 
eagerness with which he hands a roll of bank-notes to the villain 
of the piece as the curtain is about to drop. But with the ex- 
ception of the heroine, there is no other character which does 
not entirely contradict its original promise. John’s mother is 
energetic, scheming, ambitious, unscrupulous at the outset— 
ruling her son with a despotism which was absolute, though mild 
—and is almost immediately metamorphosed into the languid, 
whimpering, soft-hearted, dependent “‘little mother,” by which 
sickly appellation our authoress is pleased to arrange that her son 
shall invariably address her. Mrs. Reginald makes her entrée as 
a stern, forbidding, uncompromising, hard-featured, one-eyed 
female, of middle age, who is for ever fixing her companions with 
her *‘ one bright eye ”—sometimes, by way of variety, her ‘ one 
brown eye "—the singularity—we mean oneness—of which is as 
pertinaciously pressed upon our attention when ‘Mrs, Reginald” 
is in question, as is the ‘little ”-ness of the mother when we are 
in company with “‘ Mrs. John.” But behold in the twinkling 0 
that one eye all these repulsive qualities vanish, and Mrs. Regi- 
nald steps gently amongst us as the tender nurse, the loving 
friend, lenient to the follies of youth, patient to the fretfulness of 
ill-health, the comforter, the consoler of every one; perfect, indeed, 
except for a very absurd weakness for an imaginary son, whom she 
had wished but never hoped to bear. And there is Mademoiselle 
Mélanie, who at first seems meant for a rough but brave defender of 
her poor little spiritless sister-in-law ; who then, but without warn- 
ing, appears promptly in the character of a conspirator, and ends 
a hardy villain, shaking her ill-gotten gains in Johnny's face, as 
she beats her final retreat to Monaco, leaving, however, the ruin 
she ought to have made entirely uneffected. And turning to the 
men, we find the same unaccomplished intention in the sketch 
of each. The hero begins as a clever, vain, ambitious poet; 
not the sort of character, one would say, to turn out at 
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without any intermediate state of discipline, self-con- 
firm of purpose, a consummate ruler of men and 
organiser of affairs; and withal patient, gentle, and forgiving in 
matters both of love and business ; and Black, who is intro- 
duced as an easy, good-humoured sybarite, simply anxious to 
do the pleasantest thing at the moment, is transformed, with a 
rapidity as startling, into a treacherous plotter, whose “fell” eye 
alarms his mistress: with its evil expression. Even Antoinette, who 
is really attractive in her simple adherence to truth, and natural 
poth in her childish and unwise, and afterwards in her mature 
and rational love, is too gushing and effusive now and then, and, 
in, too tragically remorseful about nothing. For instance, 
because Black has frightened her into silence about his schemes 
and about her engagement to him, she breaks forth thus when 
John asks for her love:—‘‘ What is there left of me?” she asked. 
«For six months I have been steeped in wickedness. Tell me, 
then, if you can, what there is left of me for a man like you to 
take?” And then she has a very tiresome little habit of empha- 
sising her exclamations by repetition, so that we could count by 
scores her ‘‘never, never”s, her ‘“‘undone, undone ”s, and her 
‘for me, for me”s, &c. Even the sober John catches the trick, 
and exclaims of Mademoiselle Mélanie, ‘Do you think she will 
ever go to Mr. Dorrien with this wild story? Never, never!” 
There is some Paris guide-book in the second volume, which 
will interest visitors to the beautiful city, and help them to a little 
history ; but we never quite see why the grotesqueness was hit 
upon of laying the story there, when all the characters, save 
Antoinette alone, down to good old Mr. Brown, the trusted clerk 
of several generations of Dorriens, and including the interloper 
Black, were all English. There are one or two nice little descrip- 
tions of the French shores of the Mediterranean and of quiet 
Normandy scenery ; and the old house and its quaint garden-court 
in the heart of Paris somehow manage, without much description, 
to photograph themselves on our mental retina. Nevertheless, the 
book is essentially tedious and heavy, the incident very insuflicient, 
and the characters—excepting only Antoinette, and, perhaps, 
Mrs. Reginald, who says some lively things—nothing more than 
meaninglessly mysterious puppets. 


once, 
trolled, wary, 





SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES.* 
[FIRST NOTICE} 

It is an old charge against us English that we allow the Germans 
to show greater appreciation of and to bestow far more attention 
on our great national poet than we do ourselves. Somewhat 
modified in form, the accusation is repeated by Mr. Furnivall in 
the introduction to the book before-us. He cannot, indeed, in 
face of the labours of the Cambridge Editors, Dyce, Halliwell, 
Knight, Singer, and so many others, lay total neglect at our 
door; but he says “that the study of him has been so narrow, 
and the criticism, however good, so devoted to the text and its 
illustration, and to studies of single plays, that no book by an 
Englishman exists which deals in any worthy manner with Shake- 
speare as a whole,” and he proceeds to contrast this indigence with 
the ‘profound and generous commentaries of Gervinus.” ‘There 
is, no doubt, truth in the charge as he puts it, but the 
Treason, we suspect, is to be sought deeper, and will be found 
rather in the inherent tendencies of the national mind than 
in indolent neglect or incapacity for appreciation. Everybody 
has heard the story of the camel, and the different modes in which 
his natural history was handled by members of three different 
nationalities ; and as far as the German and Englishman are con- 
cerned, the treatment received by Shakespeare appears to be 
somewhat similar. While the latter is busying himself about texts 
and suchlike minutia, the former is constructing the idea of a 
Hamlet out of his own mental consciousness, much as his country- 
man in the story constructed that of a camel. And these Shake- 
speare Commentaries by Gervinus are exactly a case in point. The 
Professor is always ready to retire into his internal consciousness, 
with Shakespeare in one hand and a bundle of theories in the other, 
andindulgein any amount of mental construction. Not that we deny 
them the possession of great merit. They are, indeed, strikingly, at 
times even ludicrously, deficient in power of humorousappreciation, 
—and besides being liable to some other objections, which will be 
noticed presently, they are written throughout with a solemnity, 
a ponderous earnestness which in the end—aye, and before the 
end—becomes wearisome. But they are evidently the result of 
thorough and conscientious study, and bear witness everywhere 
to the learning, the 





* Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Translated by F. E, 


Bunnett. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





‘the Middle Ages, with which we will not delay our readers, 


spirit of their author. They display such a picture of the poet's 
mind as shown in his works, and abound in such valuable (though 
not always intentional) hints, as would entitle their author to the 
gratitude of every student of Shakespeare, even without the mass 
of collateral information they afford. And this tribute of deserved 
praise we feel all the more bound to pay, because we object to his 
method, and as will be seen in the sequel, have not unfrequently 
the misfortume to dissent from his conclusions. 

But let us turn to the book itself. First, with regard to Shake- 
speare’s popularity, he points out that it cannot have been universal 
even among his contemporaries, by reason of the great disfavour 
with which all connected with the Stage was looked upon by a 
considerable portion of the community. Indeed, so early as 1632 
(the year in which the second Folio was published) his popularity 
was already on the wane, and though his plays were still acted 
occasionally, an ‘‘ over-excited ” public had already, within six- 
teen years of his death, learned to give the preference to a 
Fletcher. The Civil War, which broke out ten years later, result- 
ing asit did in the triumph of the Puritan party, put a stop for 
the time to all stage-plays ; and Shakespeare, though he might be 
read in the study, could no longer hope, any more than his com- 
peers, to reach the dignity of representation. ‘That he was read in 
the study Milton’s eulogistic notice would suffice to prove, though 
it is somewhat remarkable that even Milton evidently considers 
him merely an irregular, untutored genius, “ Fancy’s child, 
warbling his native wood-notes wild.” Even when the Restora- 
tion led to a revival of the Theatre, his reputation remained 
entirely confined to his own country ; and while the great Italian 
poets attained European celebrity within a few years of their 
first appearance, Shakespeare remained, for at least a century after 
his death, almost unknown out of England. Voltaire, early in 
the eighteenth century, was the first to bring him, with all the 
air of a discoverer, before the Continental public, though he after- 
wards bitterly repented of his condescension, and did what in him 
lay to counteract the favour he had shown. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, once introduced, flourished vigorously, especially in the 
congenial soil of Germany, though when Gervinus traces the cul- 
tivation of the poet from that country into England, he seems 
to overlook the fact he had previously pointed out,—that 
from Rowe, in 1709, an unbroken series of editors, at the 
rate of at least one in every decade, had published his works, 
thereby proving pretty satisfactorily the interest he excited. 
Passing to the Life, he follows the poet through the Stratford 
Grammar School (whence he was soon, removed on account of 
the failing fortunes of the family), through his reputedly wild 
youth and his early marriage with Ann Hathaway, up to London, 
whither he proceeded in search of fortune in 1586-7. His life in 
the metropelis seems to have continued for several years much of 
a piece with what it had been previously, At least, Gervinus, 
along with the well-known stories of deer-stealing from Sir 
Thomas Lucy's park, and of Will Davennant’s godfather, tells one 
not so generally current, of an occasion on which our poet 
(rather unhandsomely, as we think,) enacted the part of 
William the Conqueror, to the utter discomfiture of his friend 
Richard Burbage. On the vexed question of Shakespeare's 
learning, he pronounces (perhaps too confidently) by placing 
him in the same position, compared to a deeply learned 
man like Ben Jonson, that Goethe and Schiller occupied 
with regard to Voss, That he was familiar with the 
Latin poets, particularly with Ovid, he considers certain, 
basing his view upon the descriptive poems, which teem with 
classical imagery and allusion. But it is curious that though, when 
Gervinus speaks directly of the poet's life, its faults and follies 
are fairly enough set before us, when we come to the commentary 
on the Plays, and notably to the essay on Shakespeare, with which 
the volume closes, his conception of the poet is something quite 
different. He appears as an austere teacher, living in serene ab- 
straction from the world and its weaknesses, and sending down 
from heights of inaccessible superiority moral treatises for the 
edification of his contemporaries and the instruction of all time. 
But it is quite another figure that history presents to us,—a 
splendid genius, but a rather wild young man, sharing, and de- 
lighting to share, in all the excitement the world could offer,—an 
author, and at first a struggling author, who wrote plays mainly 
for the amusement of the London public, who was so utterly 
careless of future fame, that he did not even take the trouble to 
collect his pieces, but cast them forth, to stand or fall, to sink or 
swim, as ‘‘ wit and fortune will, or destinies decree.” Then 


acuteness, and, in a certain sense, the candid | follows an interesting and very instructive sketch of the develop- 


ment of the English Drama from the Mysteries and Moralities of 
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After some other preliminary matter, Gervinus turns to the 
consideration of the Plays. But the excellence of his remarks 
on them is seriously impaired by over-subtlety, and an inclina- 
tion (perhaps ‘‘determination’’ would be the better word) to find 
more meaning in Shakespeare’s characters than the poet himself 
intended them to bear. Naturally the Professor has views upon 
Hamlet—Mr. Gigadibs must have had extraordinary confidence 
in his powers of sight, if he really entertained the belief Bishop 


Blougram ascribes to him, and thought he saw “two points in | 


Hamlet's soul unseized as yet by the Germans "—but it would be 
very hard to interfere with a German Professor’s prerogative as 
regards that particular play. Besides, the most noticeable pecu- 
liarity in his remarks is the discovery that Hamlet is the (un- 
conscious) typification of the whole German nation—which is 
surely a very harmless piece of enthusiasm. But his peculiar 
treatment is by no means limited to Hamlet. ‘Thou hast frighted 
the word out of his right sense, so forcible is thy wit,” says Bene- 
dick to Beatrice ; and this, mutatis mutandis, is exactly the charge 
we have to bring. One would hesitate to accuse the Professor of 
having too forcible a wit, unless, indeed, he is like Hudibras, who 
although he had great wit, was very shy of using it, but he 
manages to make a preconceived theory answer the purpose of 
frightening ‘‘ the word out of his right sense ” equally well. 
do not exactly mean that he is consciously guilty of perverting the 


sense, or misapplying a passage, but to quote a dictum of his own, | 


‘¢ that which we wish we readily believe,” and the fault we lay to 
his charge resolves itself into over-eagerness to establish his own 
view. Rather than modify the theory, stretch the facts a little. It 
is the old story of ‘* Mais, Monsieur, les faits s’y opposent. 
pis pour les faits,—mon siége est fait.” 
theory to the study of each individual play, he is apt to show 
himself less anxious to discover the poet’s real meaning, 
than to find a confirmation of his own opinion. 
Twelfth Night (ii., 4), where Viola, after describing the love 
of her imaginary sister, reminds the Duke of the commis- 
sion with which he had charged her, Gervinus’s view re- 
quires that she should burst into tears, and leave the stage 
in that condition. Every one can see that there is no ex- 
pressed authority for anything of the kind, and the probabilities 
of the case seem decidedly against it. The Duke is represented 
throughout as of a kindly, though fanciful nature, considerate to 
his attendants in general, and much attached to this one in par- 
ticular. It is not likely, if even possible, that he could have 
failed to notice such a disturbance in his favourite, and even in 
his selfish preoccupation it must have excited his remark and 
sympathy. The absence of any such indication in the text seems 


Tant | 
Bringing a ready-made | 


Thus in! 


to show that Viola’s tears may be looked upon as existing purely ' 


ex hypothesi,—a mere subjective quiddity. Again, when there is 
absolutely nothing predicated for or against a thing, when we are 
forced to form conjectures according to the general probabilities, 
it would seem best to proceed with extreme caution, and advance 
whatever theory may be formed with diffidence and a certain hesi- 


tation. But this is not at all the mode of procedure which Gervinus ' 


adopts. In Hamlet, for instance, it suits his exegesis to declare as an 
established fact that Osric is Laertes’s accomplice, and in order to 
darken Hamlet’s conduct, that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were 
quite unacquainted with the contents of their despatches. ‘The 
fact may, of course, have been so, and at any rate it is notoriously 
difficult to prove a negative ; but if a rival commentator chose to 
assume that Osric was not Laertes’s accomplice, and that the two 
others knew perfectly what they were doing, it is hard to see, in 
the absence of any authority in the play, what means the Professor 
could employ to disprove his opponent’s assertion, A good 
example of the manner in which Gervinus attributes to Shake- 
speare’s words a meaning different from that which to simple 
folk they seem to convey occurs in Twelfth Night (ii. 4). 
The clown, when after singing his song he takes leave of the 
Duke, says, ‘‘I would have men of such constancy put to sea, that 
their business might be everything, and their intent everywhere ; 
for that’s it that always makes a good voyage of nothing.” The 
commentary on these words is :— 

‘Thus, those natures which, forgetful of all else, become absorbed in 
one constant affection, he 
adventure, that they might forget their ponderings upon one intent, 
that in a natural course of life they might be delivered from the hard 
service of one idol, that that freshness might be restored to them 
which permits a man even in matters of love to reach his aim more 
quickly and easily, while the weak votaries of love forfeit their end.” 
But it is very certain that the clown intended nothing so 
elaborate. His meaning merely is that a sea voyage turns out 


best when one has no particular business, and follows no definite | 
It must of © 


plan, but is prepared for anything that may befall. 





would drive into the very element of ' 


course have been an oversight which induced the commenti: 
to declaré, in his remarks on the same play, that when “the 
Countess laughingly upbraids Malvolio for his intolerable dregs,” 
he takes it for serious praise. Malvolio never does anything of 
the sort, for the excellent reason that the Countess never go 
upbraided him. Maria indeed says that he would do 80, but this 
is clearly quite a different thing. 





TRAVELS IN EASTERN ASLA.* 
Tuts is, on the whole, a pleasant book of travel. Mr, Thomson 
has no theory to ride, and but little ambition to do more than 
tell a plain story plainly, and considering the advantages and dis. 
advantages of his position, he has done this passing well. There 
are, however, several drawbacks under which the author labo 
and which prevent his book from being that wholly Satisfacto 
thing that one could desire. One is the long period of ten 
years over which his travels extended. ‘This produced, yo 
doubt, a great store of incidents and observations, from 
which it needed a true literary artist and trained judgment 
to pick the best. Now, in the second place, Mr. Thomson 
is not a literary artist, so that the condensation and clasgifyj 


We | which his materials needed have not been sufficiently done, 


The book is therefore rather unequal and gritty, and though 
it doubtless seems to its author but a small thing to hold the ingi. 
dents of so large a slice in one’s life, to the public it will be apt to 
seem large and just a little dreary. ‘This is a pity, for the writer 
observes in a kindly spirit, often shrewdly too, and has many 
notes on the ways and thoughts of the people amongst whom he 
went which are worth reading. 

But yet again there is a third point which we hesitate whether 
to set down as a drawback or the reverse, and yet incline to think 
was against Mr. Thomson, so far as his power to make a really 
profitable book was concerned,—he went on his travels as a photo- 
grapher. It was in this capacity that he visited Siam and took 
the supreme King’s portrait in the dress of a French field-marshal, 
and with his camera and tripod he made his way into Cambodia 
and through China. In some respects his profession gave him 
opportunities of observing the people of these countries such ag 
an unoccupied traveller could not perhaps get. Before his lens 
the vanity inherent in all people would shine out, and he might 
be permitted for the sake of the pictures he took, to see places 
and people too that the ordinary traveller could not hope to 
reach. But on the other hand, his profession limited his field of 
observation in many ways to such an extent as we suspect more than 
compensated for these advantages. It is irksome and engrossing 
work taking photographs out-of-doors anywhere, and must have 
been specially so in strange countries, and. amongst races often 
hostile, always curious, and apt to be in the way. The thoughts 
that the picture-taking engrossed must often have absorbed much 
of the power which would otherwise have been turned to good 
account in taking notes. 

But if somewhat hindered in these ways from producing a 
book of high value, Mr. ‘Thomson has given ample compensation 
in the pictures with which his books are most beautifully illustrated. 
Almost all of them are good, many of them very good, and full of in- 
terest. So well done are they, in fact, that one or two other travellers 
have, without scruple, copied them as illustrations for their books, 
so that the English public is already, to a considerable extent, 
familiar with much that he has done independently of his own 
previous publication, Illustrations of China and its People, through 
the tasteful selection of Mr. Frank Vincent and Mr. Leonowen. 

So much for criticism, and now for some account of the con- 
tents of the book. It opens with an account of Penang, which 
tells us much of the aspect of that settlement some years ago, of 
the “‘ Chinese difticulty,” of the plan of the place, its produce, and 
the condition of the residents, native and foreign. Leaving this 
and Singapore behind us, however, we prefer to follow the traveller 
to Siam, for that isa land of more mystery, less under the blaze 
of civilisation, and more endowed with the elements of an, as yet, 
unextinguished Asiatic grandeur than the British or Dutch pos- 
sessions of the Straits. Many descriptions have been published 
of the city of Bangkok, and everybody knows that its 
population are, to a great extent, amphibious, large masses 
of the people living in houses built on rafts moored in 
lines in the bed of the Mother of Waters, the Menam; but we 
have not read any which makes us more at home with that strange 
mode of living, which leads us to realise so fully what its risks, 
comforts, and troubles are as the one given by Mr. Thomson. He 
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ave been peculiarly a favoured guest in Bangkok, and 
made it the centre of many excursions, as well as the object of 
some pleasant pictures. Some of the stories told are not bad 
either, as, for instance, that of the trader who had imported Euro- 

ean crockery ware of all kinds, and who, failing to find a market 
for it in the ordinary way, ultimately persuaded a wealthy native 
nobleman to decorate a Buddhist shrine therewith, assuring his 
customer that in European places of worship hand-basins and 
such like were deemed the most recherché kind of ornament. The 
nobleman adorned his temple with willow-pattern soup plates and 
dish-covers accordingly, but the joke was soon spoilt for the 
trader when it became known that he had cheated, and we are 
glad to learn that he could do no more business in Siam. The 
supreme King and Mr. Thomson were very good friends, and it 
appears that both the then monarch and his predecessor were proud 
of being able to speak and write English. W hen Mr. Thomson 
applied through the English Consul for permission to photograph 
the King’s Palace, he ac ordingly received a gracious reply from 

His Majesty in English, tc the effect that permission was granted, 

and that the King’s royal brother ‘was well understanding of 

the art of taking photographs, and being with Mr. Thomson, will 
have good opportunity to do according to his pleasure in and about 
this palace.” The old mandarin who seems to be here alluded 
to was quite a character in his way, and fond of science. He pos- 
sessed all sorts of instruments, but it will be best to let Mr. 

Thomson describe :— 

“The room in which we were received was filled with foreign 

machinery, scientific instruments, and articles of domestic use. In one 
corner there was a telegraphic machine, backed by a statue of Buddha. 
In the lap of the image there was a Siamese flute (the idol was old, 
dirty, and under repair), and an electro-plated coffee pot, which had 
evidently been forced into some unnatural use. There were also watch 
tools, turning lathes, and telescopes, guitars, tomtoms, fiddles, and 
hand-saws; while betel-nut boxes, swords, spears, and shoe-brushes, 
rifles, revolvers, Windsor soap, rat-paste, brass wire, and beer-bottles, 
were mingled in heterogeneous confusion.” 
He was fond of astronomy, this old noble, but could not make 
much way in its study. Mr. Thomson found him one day busily 
studying ‘“‘Thomson’s Tables,” but the book was upside down, 
and the student was probably glad to lay it down, when summoned 
away to put a new spoke in a royal carriage-wheel. 

The great feat of the traveller in Siam was undoubtedly his 
photographing at Court. He took the King, and he photographed 
the Royal children—some of them at least—on a great occasion. 
The King at first wished to be taken in an attitude of prayer, 
and the artist got ready accordingly, but when all was ready, 
lo! His Majesty got up from his knees and disappeared. Nobody 
dared go after him to know the reason, but after a time he came 
back, in a French uniform, and he was subsequently taken in his 
Court dress. This last picture gave rise to some difficulty, for 
His Majesty ordered the artist to ‘‘pose” him, and the attendant 
prince said he must not lay hands on so sacred a being. The 
King came to the rescue :—‘‘I told the King in plain English 
what I wanted to do, and he said, ‘Mr. Town-shun, do what you 
require for the excellency of your photograph.’ He inquired my 
nationality. I told him I was born in Edinburgh. ‘Ah! you 
are Scotchman, and speak English ; I can understand ; there are 
Englishmen here who have not understanding of their own lan- 
guage when I speak,’”’—a remark which, we are sure, all Scotch- 
men will feel the justice of. 

But we must not linger here longer ; all China is before us, not 
to speak of Cambodia, and its interesting Nagkon Wat, mysterious | 
temple of the giants, in the heart of the jungle. More than half | 
the book is indeed oceupied with Mr. Thomson’s travels in China, | 

and he seems to have penetrated to nearly every place of interest 
which Europeans have managed to visit. Some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book are to be found where he tells 
us of his expedition up the Yang-tse-Kiang, and his 
wanderings along the coast towns to Pekin or in _ the 
Chinese seas. We are sorry that we cannot follow him 
through all these devious ways, and must content ourselves with 
submitting the following description of a descent of the Tsing-tau 
rapid of the Upper Yangtse as a fair sample of Mr. Thomson's 
descriptive style, and commending the whole book, in spite of its 
occasional heaviness and redundancy, to those who love a quiet, un- 
pretentious account of what things are like in those far-off lands. 
There is no effort at glitter or sensationalism, but much pains are | 
taken to present facts,—after all, the highest of merits. But here 
is how they went down the terrific river :— 

“This rapid [the Tsing-tau] is one of the grandest spectacles in the 
whole panorama of the river. The water presents a smooth surface, as 
it emerges from the pass ; then suddenly seems to bend like a polished 
cylinder of glass, falls eight or ten feet, and finally curves upwards in a | 


seems to h 


| cathedrals or other edifices. 


glorious crest of foam, as it surges away in wild tumult down the gorge. 
; At this season (in January) sundry rocks enhance the peril of shooting 
this rapid. On our way down we persuaded Chang [their Chinese fac- 
totum] to come into the boat with us, but as the vessel plunged and 
groaned in an agony of straining timbers he became perfectly sick with 
panic and fear. It was indeed hardly to be wondered at. The pilot 
we employed at this time was a tall, bony man, with dark, piercing eyes, 
a huge black moustache, and a mouth full of foxy fangs. He and his 
assistant guided the boat to what seemed to be the worst part of the rapid, 
and then launched her into the raging waters broadside on. After the 
first plunge, she swept round, bow foremost, tossing and writhing until 
I thought she would go to pieces and disappear. Meanwhile the pilot, 
flinging his arms on high, yelled and danced like a fiend about the 
deck, conveying the notion that the craft was doomed, although in 
reality he was only guiding his men at the helm. But the boat, regard- 
less of oaths, oar, and rudder, sped forward with a fearful impetus, 
bearing right down for the rocks, dodged them at the last moment, 
when the pilot had been seizod with a fit of frantic despair, and then 
with a groan of relief darted into the comparatively smooth water below.” 


dl 

PLANTS IN RELATION TO ARTISTIC FABRICS.* 
Nor by any means for the first time does Mr. Hulme come 
forward to impress upon the art-student the manifold advantages 
which he might derive from a closer acquaintance with nature. 
He is never weary of dwelling upon the fact that close at our 
doors lies an inexhaustible store-house of models, an endless 
variety of patterns, a wonderful scroll of harmonious yet ever- 
changing colouring, from which we may continually draw new 
suggestions for the beautifying of every work of man. His com- 
plaint is that we do not make use of these treasures, and the 
remark is certainly not without foundation. Although of late 
years we certainly have made considerable progress in the art of 
design, and that not merely in the higher walks of ornamentation, 
but in the patterns used for common fabrics, how much remains 
yet to be done! What room there is for improvement! No 
doubt, from motives of economy we see the same fancy re- 
produced, with perhaps some slight alteration, until we are so 
wearied of it that we are driven to suppose that imagination must 
be a faculty singularly wanting to those whose business it is to 
provide designs for the countless articles of household use, as well 
as for the products of our looms. As Mr. Hulme justly says, 
manufacturers are too ready to appropriate recklessly the ideas of 
others, and designers to tread closely in the footsteps of those 
who have preceded them. He would, on the contrary, have the 
latter make themselves personally acquainted with rural scenes, 
gathering thereby much pleasure as well as profit. He would 
| have them, whenever possible, study each plant in its natural 
habitat, learn its mode of growth, its congenial surroundings, its 
every variety of form and colour; and then (for Mr. Hulme 
| would not produce a mere copyist, even of Nature) adapt, 
with intelligent appreciation, the natural object to the purposes 
| of art. By this means much that is conventional and valueless 
in our present ornamentation would be discarded, an infinite 
variety of new subjects would be introduced, and slavish ad- 
herence to a few set forms would be for ever banished. That 
study such as this would involve a considerable expenditure 
of time, such as it is not within the power of every designer 
| to give, Mr. Hulme freely admits; and it is as an assistance 
to those who, from press of work or other causes, are unable to 
enter upon a course of quiet study, that the present work has 
been especially prepared, its author, however, protesting em- 
phatically that his labour is to be regarded principally as means 
to an end, that end being an acquaintance with nature itself. 

Mr. Hulme’s book contains forty-three plates, whereof the 
first thirty-seven are representations of plants in their natural 
growth, with, in most instances, separate drawings of such leaves 
or portions of flowers as are especially suitable for ornamental 
use, and sometimes having in addition examples of the employ- 
ment of such floral sections in the bosses or friezes of our 
The six last plates are entirely 
devoted to the application of plants to the purposes of design, 














j and some of these adaptations are really beautiful, although the 
colouring is in many instances defective, being, especially in the 


case of flowers, wanting in depth and clearness. Mr. Hulme 
is, however, very anxious to draw attention to the lessons to be 
derived from the glorious colouring of even our own woods and 
fields, not to speak of the more gorgeous display to be seen in 
tropical climes. He says :— 

“Plant-colour may often prove as suggestive to the designer as plant- 
form. We do not bere refer so particularly to the tints of flowers, so 
beautiful in themselves, and so infinite in variety, since there we may 
naturally assume they have received the loving attention of the true 
follower of decorative art ; we are thinking now rather of the field for 











* Plants, their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treatment By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.LS., F.S.A., &e. Londoa: Mareus Ward and Co. 
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study open in the consideration of the tints of the foliage, and more 
especially when the autumnal influences have begun to make them- 
selves felt, The elm, before losing its leaves, shows us a mass of rich, 
yellow-brown; in the maple, the leaves are one mass of tawny-yellow ; 
in the guelder rose, the whole tree becomes brilliant crimson; while 
in the brambles, unlike the other examples, a whole host of lovely con- 
trasts and harmonies are found,—crimson, deep yellow, pale green, clear 
brown, varying shades of purple and grey. Seaweeds, too, as materials 
for design, have never received a tithe of the attention they deserve :— 


*The deep's untrampled floor, 
With green and purple seaweeds strewn,’ 


seems a veritable ferra incognita to our designers, yet every beach is 
strewn with forms of surpassing beauty, in form and colour alike ex- 
cellent. About 380 species are found on the British coasts. Fungi, or 
toadstools, though repellent to many persons, are often very beautiful 
in colour, sometimes, as in the scarlet-fly Agaric (Agaricus muscarius), of 
an intenso red; or, as in the Clavaria fuciformis, a deep orange-yellow ; 
lilac in the Agaricus personatus; brown in the Boletus edulis ; white as 
snow in Clavaria rugosa; lemon-yellow in C. amethystina; or black, as 
in the Tuber cibarium.” 

Variegated and spotted leaves, as well as flowers which show dis- 
tinct bands of colour, such as, for instance, the Sweet William, 
are recommended as especial objects of study, as also are the 
differing growth and arrangement of leaves upon the stem ; 
fruit-forms also are highly useful and suggestive. Mr. Hulme 
does not, of course, forget the symbolic value of certain plants 
and flowers, but encourages, in connection with the cultivation of 
beauty for its own sake, the nobler aim of embodying in the out- 
ward semblance an inner meaning which may have the power to 
arouse thought or quicken devotion ; this, however, can only be 
done to a limited extent. 

The letterpress of Mr. Hulme’s book consists in careful de- 
scriptions of each of the plants he has portrayed. His first inten- 
tion was, as he informs us, to have avoided all technical terms ; 
but on further consideration he abandoned this idea as incon- 
venient and undesirable, since the absence of botanical names 
would render reference to other works on the subject extremely 
embarrassing ; and as he justly observes, the leading terms, once 
acquired, are easily retained, and it is better to master them once 
for all, as they are common to all writers. In describing each 
plant, Mr. Hulme takes care to mention any noteworthy cireum- 
stance connected with it, such as its appearance in history, its 
use, medicinal or otherwise, the derivation of its name, &c. 
Many of the meanings in plant nomenclature are obvious enough, 
but others have been, through lapse of time or change of dialect, 
entirely forgotten. For instance, many readers may be unaware 
that it is from the egg-like shape of its acorn that the oak is 
named ; it was called by the Anglo-Saxons ac, by the Swedes ek, 
and by the Danes eg:— 

“ The oak,” says Mr. Hulme, “like many other objects, derived its 

name from its product of greatest value, and though now we should 
certainly point to the timber as being the most commercially valuable, 
wo must bear in mind that the oak, being a common, indigenous tree, 
received a name when wealth lay rather in the possession of numerous 
herds of swine, and when the fruits of the oak rather than the wood 
rendered the greater service.” 
The hazel-nut is so called from the Anglo-Saxon hasel, a cap, 
and knutu, a nut, in allusion to the fruit in its involucre; the 
columbine, again, derives its appellation from the fancied re- 
semblance of its ring of spurred petals to a group of little 
pigeons; while the name ‘celandine,” or chelidonium (from the 
Greek, chelidon, a swallow), is based upon the fable that if you 
put out the eyes of young swallows (an experiment too cruel to 
be, we should hope, ever put to the test), the parent birds will 
restore sight to their offspring by means of this herb, which had 
also, in old times, considerable repute as a specific in liver com- 
plaints. What is certain is that it possesses poisonous qualities, 
but these are not unfrequently capable of curative action. In 
speaking of the belladonna—the dwale of Chaucer and early 
writers—which goes under a variety of names, all of which, 
excepting its last, convey an idea of its malignant properties, 
Mr. Hulme tells us that it gained its Italian and Spanish appella- 
tions from the circumstance of having been used as a cosmetic, 
“though we should have imagined,” he innocently subjoins, 
‘that any added beauty thus derived would have been dearly 
bought”! Unless, however, the ladies of England are much 
maligned, it is not a thing unheard of that heavy eyes should 
now be brightened by the use of this same Tol/kraut (mad herb), 
although on such occasions we should opine that the madness pre- 
ceded the application, whether it were destined to follow it or not. 
The subject of the names of plants, although an interesting one, 
must not be further pursued, but our readers will find many of 
Mr. Hulme’s examples worthy of notice and suggestive of further 
study. 

Many persons may be glad to know that two processes for 
nature-printing and gaining perfectly correct impressions of 





plants are declared by Mr. Hulme to have stood the test of ex. 
perience. The first of these is effected upon paper prepared with 
nitrate of silver and distilled water, the plant being laid upon 
the paper, covered with a piece of glass heavily weighted at the 
corners, and exposed to the full sun. The impression can be 
fixed by being dipped in a strong solution of hyposulphate of 
soda. The second process is one of delicate manipulation with 
oil-colour ; a sheet of smooth paper being first dabbed evenly 
over by means of a piece of cotton-wool wrapped in fine muslin 
the leaf placed upon it, and then itself dabbed in a similar manner. 
On removing it with care, placing it between two surfaces of 
clean white paper, and pressing it gently, the impression of both 
surfaces will be obtained, and when dry these impressions are to 
be washed over with green water-colour, when the veining, tex. 
ture, and even the minute hairs of the surface will appear with 
perfect fidelity, 

In thus impressing upon the art-student the necessity of going 
for his inspirations to the fountain-head, Mr. Hulme is only incu. 
cating what was largely practised by our ancestors, and by all 
those nations where art was truly held in reverence; and hig 
efforts to make the practice pleasant as well as profitable are so 
laudable and persevering, that they ought to be crowned with 
success, and, indeed, inaugurate a new era in-our schools of 
design, giving at the same time a fresh impetus to all who are 
concerned with this branch of labour. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The British Quarterly Review, April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The first and most interesting article in this number is on the life of 
Gaspard de Coligny; it refers to, and is, we should suppose, by the 
same hand that wrote an able article a little time ago on the causes of 
the failure of the French Reformation. The author knows the period 
well, and can form a just and candid estimate of character. Will not 
some one take up his very excellent suggestion and write a life of 
Coligny ?—a task, he says, never yet attempted in England. Why, 
indeed, should he not undertake it himself? Next to this, we should 
place an essay full of knowledge of the subject and sympathetic feeling 
on “Livingstone’s Last Journals.” Tho writer remarks very well on 
the strange visions which the great explorer cherished in his later 
wanderings, that “every great discoverer is at heart an idealist. 
Columbus fed his strength for the discovery of the new world 
by the vision of the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidel.” 
But why go on to hazard the assertion, “Every great Scotch- 
man is an idealist”? Was there ever a more surprising assertion? 
There is also a good article on the life and works of Bjérnsterne Bjorn- 
son, the Norwegian novelist. In theology and politics, or perhaps we 
should say theological politics, we have “Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement 
from the Liberal leadership” and “ Ultramontanism and Civil Allegi- 
ance.” In the former the writer well says that Mr. Gladstone was great 
as a legislator rather than as an administrator. We tako leave to doubt 
the truth of his surmise that he feels that the path indicated by 
Mr. Bright,— i.e, the disestablishment of the English Church, 
—to be the only one on which the Liberal party can ad- 
vance.” From the latter we give a quotation which is worth weigh- 
ing from the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam :’—* The spiritual power insti- 
tutes the earthly, and decides whether it is well exercised...... If the 
earthly power errs, it is judged by the spiritual ; but if the spiritual err, 
it is judged by its own superior, by God alone...... Whereupon, to 
every human creature wo declare, assert, define, and pronounce that it 
is entirely essential to salvation to be subject to the Pope of Rome.” 
The number is made up by an essay on “ Mr. Kinglake’s Crimean War,” 
by one of much ability on “ Tho Higher Pantheism,” @ propos of Mr. J. 
A. Picton’s “ Mystery of Matter ;” and by another, which hardly seems 
of sufficient importance for its place, about the authorship of a certain 
“Ode to the Cuckoo.” Is it not a sign, by the way, of “drifting,” when 
we find the representatives of orthodox Congregationalism saying of 
Livingstone, “Ho was fortunate enough in one village to disabuse their 
minds of rain-making prayers, a feat which is hardly accomplished in 
England yet?” We looked at the cover, to see whether we had not got 
hold of the Westminster. 
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Haley (J 'W.), Exam. of Alleged qe —— & ~ ar 
ke’ e, Baronetage, Knightage, House of Commons, eac' ; 
Hard — _— ; “ ttn (Hardwicke) 
se W. 8.) Dictionary of Botanical Terms, cr 8vo..........+. (Groombridge) 
oy Fortune, by Seacome Bell, Cr 8¥0 .......++.+00+e0 eeeeesesees (J. Blackwood & Co.) 
a ie (0.). Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings, Origin of Signs, &c. ...(Tinsley) 
ee (R.), Lectures on the Philippi cr 8vo (@liphant & Co.) 
Kettle (R. M.), Fabian’s Tower, cr 8vo ’ (J. Weir) 
Laurie (Col. W. F.), Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians (J. B. Day) 
Leland (C. G.), Fusang, or Dis. of America by Chinese in 5th Cent. (Trubner) 
Lord (W.), Christian Theology for the People, roy 8vo ....... eeseeeee( LOW & Co.) 
Lytton (Lord), Kenelm Chillingly, Knebworth Edition, cr 8vo...... (Routledge) 3/6 
Married for Money, cr 8vo : (S. Tinsley) 
Marrsatt (F.), Open Sesame! 3 Vols, Cr BVO ssesesssesssrseeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 
Mathews (W.), Getting on in the World, Hints on Success in Life (Ward & Lock) 
Mother's Help to the Religious Instruction of her Children, 12mo ...(Houlston) 
Napoleon I., Fac-simile of All his Different Signatures, 4to sesteeseetenseeree( Tegg) 
Newman (J. H.), Letter to Duke of Norfolk on Gladstone's Expos. (Pickering) 
Niven (W.), Family Readings on the Thessalonians, 12mo............(Hatchards) 
Oliver (G. W.), Short Sermons, cr 8vo (Hayes) 
Prendergast (T.), Mastery Series,—Spanish, cr 8vo ( ig ) 
Reid (Capt. Mayne), Hunter's Feast, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 
Ricci (J. H. de), Fiji, our New Province in the South Seas, cr 8vo...(Stanford) 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), George Geith of Fen Court ....s..0+00+-+ee0000e(Warne & Co.) 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Phemie Keller (Warne & Co.) 
Rotomahana, and the Boiling Springs of New Zealand, &c., 4to ...(Low & Co.) 
Sanders (W. C.), Illustrated German Primer, cr 8vo ...... -...(L0 t 
Schmidt (H.). Foreign Banking Arbitration, its Theory & Practice (E. Wilson) 
Scudamore (W. E.), Incense for the Altar, 32M0_ ......ssessseseereeseeeses( Masters) 
Seaton (Major-Gen. Sir T.), Manual of Fret-Cutting, &c., cr 8vo ...(Routledge) 
Shelley (P. B.), Works of, 3rd and 4th Series ............(Chatto & Windus) each 2/0 
Smith (J. W.), Healing Leaves—Sermons, 8V0 _ .....ssseereeereeseeeeeeee(Hatchards) 
Smith (J. W.), Legal Forms for C se, 12mo. (E. Wilson) 
Smith (Thornley), History of Joseph, &c., Cr 8VO .....0.00.+++++++-(Oliphant & Co.) 
Smith (T.), The Life and Times of Jeremiah, cr 8vo ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Smith (W.), Endowed Territorial Work,—Baird Lect. for 1875 (W. Blackwood) 6 
Spectre of the Vatican; or, the Efforts of Rome in England, cr 8vo (Gardner) 2 
Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad, by the Old Bushman (Warne &Co.) 2 
St. John VI.,a Key to Anti-Transubstantiation View of Lord's Sup. (Hatchards) 1 
Tholuck (A.}), Hours of Christian Devotion, trans by Menzies (W. Bla*kwood) 7/6 
Treasured Thoughts of Great Minds, cr 8V0.........+. ..(J. Blackwood & Co.) 3 
Twelve True Tales of the Law, by Copia Fandi, 12m «...(E. Wilson) 
Viollet-le-Duc (E.), Annals of a Fortress, trans by B. Buck ...(Low & Co.) 15/0 
Walker and Webster's Dictionary Combined,—Appendix by Longmuir (Tegg) 1/0 
Wilcocks (J. C.), Sea Fisherman, cr 8vo (Longmans) 12/6 
Worth (R. N., West-Country Garland, cr 8vo (Hoalston) 3/6 
Yates (E.), The Impending Sword, a Novel, Cr 8V0........0++++ee8s sseseeeeee(Tinsley) 2/0 
Zincke (F. B.), Walk in the Grisons, a 3rd Month in Switzerland (Smith & Elder) 6/0 


OOD FLOOR - CLOTH.—TRELOAR 
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NEW WORKS BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The Early Kings of Norway, in 
“FRASER'S MAGAZINE” for JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MAROH, 
1875. Three Numbers, price 2s 6d each. 


The Portraits of John Knox, with 
Six Illustrations, now ready in “FRASER'S MAGAZINE” for APRIL, 1875. 
SECOND EDITION, price 2s 6d. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 


NEW VOLUME of the RECORD OFFICE CALENDARS of TREASURY 
PAPERS, IRELAND, 1608-1610. 


In imperial 8vo, pp. 816, price 15s, cloth, 


Oe DAR of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, of 

the Reign of James I., 1608-1610, preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office 
and Elsewhere. Edited by the Rev. 0. W. Russeut, D.D.,and J. P. PR&NDERGAST, 
Barrister-at-Law, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction 
of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The great majority of the State Papers | ment of the province; the legal proce- 
calendared in this volume relate to dures instituted with this view; and the 
province of Ulster. The t ti prep y inquiries, investigations of 
which followed the flight of the Earls tenure and title, measurements, surveys, 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnell ;—the new re- and other preliminary of the settlement; 
lations of the native population of the —may all be studied at large in the 
northern counties to the Crown of Eng- original records of those memorable 
land involved in that momentousevent; years, which are more than ordinarily 
the consequent resolve of the Govern- complete, and exhibit fewer notable defl- 
ment to take advantage of the occasion | ciencies than those of the previous years 
for the purpose of effecting a new settle- | of the reign of James I. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TriiBNeR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THoMm. 


NEW WORKS by COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I1. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


.!TUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.S.1., Guardian to His Highness the Mahirdja of Mysore. 

“It is thoroughly painstaking and interesting, und, we have no doubt, will be 
read with pleasure by many who would not have courage to attack an elaborate 
history." —Globe. 

“ A manual on a period of European history which is too generally neglected...... 
Colonel Malleson has done well in preferring to give us rather a series of pictures 
of the salient points in Genoese history than a mere methodical narrative or a 
succinct epitome.”— World. 

By the same Author, early in May. 

The NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE with 
the BRITISH GOVERNMENT; an Historical Sketch. With a Notice of the 
Mediatized and Minor States. 

London : LONGMANs and Co. 


a HOUSES for INDUSTRIAL CLASSES,— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for View, Plans, and 
Details of Prize Design—The National Gallery—Her Majesty's Tower—Iron asa 
Constructive Material—Preservation of Meat—The pom pep snd Inquiry—Ancient 
Irish Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 




















69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
y TELLINGTON COLLEGE.—OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1875.—There will be an 
Examination in June, beginning on TUESDAY, JUNE 
22, at 9 a.m., for Six Junior Scholarships and One 
Benson Scholarship. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Wel- 
lington College ; writing outside the envelope, ** Open 


Scholarships.” 

AUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The SUMMER SESSION will com- 

mence on Saturday, May Ist. The Hospital contains 
690 Beds, with separate Wards for Special Diseases. 
The Museums of Pathology, Anatomy, and Compara- 
tive Anatomy contain numerous Specimens and Draw- 
ings, 600 Models of Skin Diseases, and an unique 
Collection of Anatomical Models. Special Classes are 
given in the subjects required for the London Univer- 
sity degrees. 

For particulars apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR; 
or the Secretary, Mr, STOCKER. 

Guy's Hospitel, S.E., April, 1875. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 
This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
y8. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 
May next. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
SCHOOL. 

Head-Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.RS. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Summer Term, 1875, will begin for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, May 4th, at 9.30 a.m, 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of several other Railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 

ent, 

















Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


q" ASTBOU RN E.—PREPARATION 
for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. House faces the Sea. 
Good playing-fleld. Boys return on May 4. 

Address, Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, Trinity 

College, Grand Parade. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The Classes will begin again on THURSDAY, April 
15th. Boys from the country are expected the evening 
before. 

CLassics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S., Managing 
Master. 

ARITHMETIC, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHTLOSOPHY. 
—John Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 
in Mathematics in the University of London. 

CuemistTry.—F, 8, Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

ENGLISH, History, Geograpuy.—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

FrRencu.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

GERMAN.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in Univertity College, London. 

Waritine.—. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

DrawinG.—Mr. W. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing- 
Master in University College School. 

GYMNASTICS.—Mr. A, Winterbottom. 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Aeseese ORPHAN FUND. 


For the Support and Education of the Orphan Children 
of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and E vers. 
President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH 
Will Preside at a Dinner in aid of this Fund, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on SATURDAY, the 8th of May. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Sec., 7 
Cromwell Place, South Kensington. 
PHILIP C. HARDWICK, Treasurer, 2 Hereford 
Gardens, Park Lane, 

F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W., 
From whom information relating to the Fund can be 
obtained. 

The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, £1 1s each 
Person. Tickets can be had from the SECRETARY, 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 























LEXANDRA PALACE. 
A 


GRAND OPENING FESTIVAL, 
SATURDAY, MAY Ist. 
BAND AND CHORUS, 1,500 PERFORMERS. 

The Musical arrangements, in which the principal 
Artistes of her Majesty's Opera will take part, will be 
under the entire direction of 

SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 

Admission Tickets, 5s, if purchased before the day; 
by payment at the doors, 7s 6d; or by the GUINEA 
SEASON TICKET, which includes Membership of the 
ALEXANDRA PALACE Art UNION, and is now on sale 
at the Company's Offices and their Agents. 


ONDON SOCIETY, on VIEW daily, 

from 10 to 5, at Messrs. DICKINSON'S 
oe 114 New Bond Street, W. Admission 
y car 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from half- 
past nine till six. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, April the 

26th.—5A Pall Mall East. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, 19th April.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall—H. F. 
PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE" 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX”™ or “ CANDLS 
GUARD," effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
\PRING.—At this Season PARK’S 
LIFE PILLS are used by THOUSANDS. They 
clear from the body all hurtful impurities, and pro- 
mote a regular and healthy action of the Liver and 
Bowels. Sold by all Chemists. 
y HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[April 17, 1875, 





——— for the ABOLITION of | 


VIVISECTION. 
COMMITTEE. 
Sir George Duckett, Bart. Weald Manor House, 

Bampton, Oxon. 

Lieut Gen. W. B. Goodfellow, R.E., Hesketh Crescent, 

Torquay, Devon. 

James Maden Holt, Esq., M.P., Southwell Gardens, 

London, S.W. 

William Harrison, Esq., J.P., Samlesbury Hall, 

Preston, Lancashire. 

Col. Edward P. de L'Hoste, Riverbank, Portishead, 

Bristol. 

W. H. G. Bagshawe, Esq., J.P., Ford Hall, Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, Derbyshire. 

The object of the Society is a Law for the Total 
Suppression of Vivisection, or putting “animals” to 
death by torture, under any pretext whatever. To 
call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the 
principle (and thereby perpetuate the enormity) that 
man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on the 
innocent. 

Opponents of the slave trade agitated not for re- 
striction, but abolition. The wrongs perpetrated by 
man on “animals” are even more dire than those in- 
flicted on him by his own species. The abolition of 
slavery was confessedly an act of high Christian 
philanthropy, and surely it is no less noble or less 
Christian to stop the sufferings of other helpless 
creatures of our God. 

The hideous cruelty of dissecting living “animals,” 
or inflicting on them, though innocent and defence- 
less, muititudinous deaths of excruciating and pro- 
tracted agony, has secretly grown up in this nation—a 
nation which for ages past has been nobly distinguished 
by the courageous and unsanguinary character of its 
4 

his moral ulcer bas spread widely, and (whether it 
be or not a dreadful form of insanity) become dan- 
gerous and demoralising to Society—a blot on Civili- 
sation—a stigma on Christianity. The public has 
little idea what the horrors of Vivisection are; its 
crimes in studied, ingenious, refined, and appalling 
torture, in wantonness, uselessness, and wickedness 
cannot be surpassed in the annals of the world. It 
therefore calls for extirpation by the Legislature, 
cruelty being not only the worst of vices in itself, but 
the most retributive to mankind, more especially when 
perpetrated by the refined and educated. 

The Nation is APPEALED to for immediate AID 
and SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the National Provincial 
Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, Lon- 
don, and all its branches. 

Subscriptions will be advertised in the Times every 
Monday. 
jEORGE R. JESSE, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 

Henbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
oe and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 
Black Register Stoves ............from 9s to £15 18s 
Bright Steel do. .....0.0+0:+0000---fOmM £3 128 to £36 
Bronzed or Black Fenders ...from 3s 9d to £10 2s 
Steel and Ormolu do. ...,,,.from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Fireirons, per set . 
Chimney-pieces .,, 









from £1 10s to £100 
Coal-DOXES .,...s.00reeererers from 2s 4d to £10 
OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zinc-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmunger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
N ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 





Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | inflummation, ulceration, and all the varieties of skin 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | diseases, Holloways Ointment never fails to give relief. 


ings, Strand, W.C. 


i INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | turn from the affected parts promvutes healthy action. 


spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | aperient, and restorative qualities place the whole 


5 k other treatment, 8; eedily assume an improved appear- 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | ance, healthy grauulations spring up, the sore con- 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 





| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 


| PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange | 


Buildings, London, E.C. VE eas = 

---- FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

‘ tag | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 

Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. : 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outiltter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmfgham. 
*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Nou-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 


C= DRESSES for LEVEES and 





DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
K°® YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SULTS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


4 OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 


Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


ee Se 


AND 


—_—e 
T — tron 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


MANSION-HoOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY ; 
and OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOwW-RooMsS: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


)) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

dq SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


OUN BURGESS and SON’S 
_ Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
VORLD'S 





DJENNINGTON and Kora| 


ie <¢\FTT a 
RB’ NE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRA 


| 
| ISSUED upon Adelaide and the princi 
South Australia, Bills negotiated “ar — in 
| Money received on deposit. For terms a = 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, 6,0." *PPIY at the 
| ______ WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager 
VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1807, (For LIVES ON 
79 Pall Mall, London, -”? 
Premiums and Interest ., coseeveesee £450, 
—— te, RE O2Gios 
so a Subscribed Capital of more than £15) 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company enw 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms. may be had 4 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office phn 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of mana, = 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross ode 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 


A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPENY 
: ” his against the losses that follow by taking 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

t 








of the 

| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co; 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance tele 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.-P, Chairman. 
PAb-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £160,000, 
Annual! Income, £180,000, . 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standin 
OF FICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT § REET 
Beene es WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, ” 

NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. ~ 
7 POSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE (¢ 
(Limited), — 
Chief Offices, 53 Bedford Square, London. 
Paid-up Capital, over £250,000. 

CENTRAL TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.C.B,, G.CS, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Treiand, — 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the Nationa} 

Discount Company and Alliance Bank. 
AUDITOR OF THE LIFE ASSURANCE Funp, 
W. FARR, Esq., M.D., Registrar-Genera!’s Office, 
Somerset House, 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 

Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little 
burthensome to the Assured as possible— 

By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions, 

By setting apart in Trust a sufficient portion of the 
Premiums and other Assets in Government Securi- 
ties t» meet claims as they fall due; 

By accepting Moderate Premiums for a Limited Num- 

ber of Years, or spreading the payments over a 

longer period, as may best suit the convenience of 

Assurants ; 

allowing the Assured the use, according to his 

Necessities, of a large part of the Premiums; and 

making the Assurance Transferable, without 

Trouble or Expense, through the medium of the 

POSITIVE Note, which, like a Bank-note, passes 

from hand to hand without Endorsement or other 

formality. 





B 
B 


Ze 


STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, 
as on 31st December, 1874. 
Gaede oD —- | An | oo 
—-* | — Premium Assurance 
Incomes. Fuad. 











£ £ £ 
Gt. Britain, 1058 463,374 20,722 $4,122 
India .........611 408,434 19,378 21,155 
Canada. ......234 77,707 3,206 2,338 


Total eoeeeel,903 = 949,515 43,306 57,615 
F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of iuterest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 

















V 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large botties, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 


—TuHE Bssr Frienps.—In cases of eryripelas, 


named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


pecay LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 


No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DIRKCTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., | 
> 


Esq. 
| Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 








Its very first application lessens the inflammation, and 
diminishes both ‘heat and pain. This socthing Oint 
ment, by depurating the blood on its route to or re- 


Even old indolent ulcers, which have resisted every 
tracts, and soon closes by the use of Holloway's noted 


remedies. In severe and chronic cases the Pills 
should always be taken, as their purifying, alterative, 


John Coope Davis, Esq. | M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, Esq. | Dadley Robert Suith, 
Kirkman D. WHodgson,| Esq, ' 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 

made at the end of 1875. All Policies effected before the 

lst July in that year on the * Bonus System” 

included in such division. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 








Street, W. 


mass of solids and fluids in a wholesome condition, 
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ARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE = H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
extensively used for all kinds of 


He OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
ON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Owt. Free to all Stations 


Woon, IR 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
‘ SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all CLemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the ** Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 

Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





MOODY AND SANKEY. 
MERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety of CRAMER’S 


MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 


Prices from 15 Gurveas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 


\ 


CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 
that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 
to the imported organs :— 

“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the 
stentorian power displayed by the singer.” 

Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfuctorily made, and better finished in 
all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments, 

These, and al! other instroments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, 
which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


a 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALINE PE B BLE 8S.” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6a per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 

Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that | could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. [ bope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve —I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
. , (153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE 
CITY DEPOTS 462° FLEET STREET. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Hassaty Reports :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 


young Children,” 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, 
(Copy 





Sold in 1-Ib. and $-Ib, Packets by all Grocers. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 








NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 

‘NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, al] marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 

ing at a great saving a or small families. 

AY'S. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245. 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
H°’ ARD’S JACOBEAN FURNI- 
TURE.—The style being peculiarly | 

adapted for production by Machinery, | 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manv- | 
facturers by Steam power, invite | 
applications for Designs and Esti- 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
© A N D L E Ss. 

FIELD'S PATENT WEDGE-FITILING, in 
Composite, Stearine, Paraffine, and Ozokerit, fit firmly 
in the sockets, thus saving the trouble and dangerous 
use of paper. Sold everywhere Wholesale only of 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N EK . S, A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, Lvonry, per doz., from 19s to 55s. ‘ 
ELEctTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 

» SPOONS, 24s to 40s; * 16s to 30s. 

PAPIER-Micne TeA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. | BEpstrADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s, | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELEcTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

io Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
Lamprs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | Krrcnen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. | TURNERY Goons, BrusHes, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &e., TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | Hot-wWaTeR FiTtTinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Ciemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 





STOVE 
BatTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 












J.C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of Ozokerit, Self-titting and Wedge- 
fitting Candles, the United Service Soap, and of the | 
“LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or “Candle Guard,” effectually | 
Preventing the guttering of Candles. Soldeverywhere. | 

ame «nd Address of nearest Vendor on application. 

TP HIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of 
_ DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— | 
Received from Mr. Cooper, Chemist, Chestergate, | 
Stockport :—“I can with pleasure add my testimony 
in prise of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, having often per- 
ceived the great good experienced from them. [| cuuld | 
Send plenty of testimonials of cures for the asking.” 
They instantly relieve Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all nervous pains. Sold | 
ve Droggistsat 1s 1jd,2s 9d, 4s 6d, and LIs, per | 
Ox, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectua!ly checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases,Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. Baker, Esq., .D., Bideford.—* It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
»ubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M’MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause lt induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr B. J. BOULTON and Co., Horneastle:— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.”’ 

Sold in bottles at Is 1d. 28 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies 


each bottle, 
a SOLE MANUFACTURE 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 


a 


R, 
Bloomsbury, London. 
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Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


1. ALLOTMENT GARDENS. By Richard Jefferies. 5. RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS “RING OF THE 


2. THE RELiGious ELEMENT IN CHAUCER. By the Rev. NiBLuNG.” By F. Hueffer. 
T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 6. ONLY AN EPISODE: a Tale. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
3. THE Foo. or THE FAMILY: a Novel. By John Author of *‘ The Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. 


Dangerfield, Author of “Grace Tolmar,” &c. 7. THE MORAL ASPECT OF VIVISECTION. By Frances 
4. Trout Fisutn@. By Archibald Banks. Power Cobbe. 
8. THomAS LOVE PEACOCK. By Robert Buchanan, Author of ‘‘ White Rose and Red,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. HE JOURNAL of PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHO- 


Felicia. B M. Betham-Edwards, LOGY. Edited by LYTTLETON Forbes WINSLOW, 


Author of “Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. M.B., M.R.C.P., D.C.L., Oxon. No.1. New Series. 
CONTENTS. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer | «1s wewomawy | On ap, 


» MATERIALISM. 
CoLLIns. 8 vols. TREATMENT OF MELANCHOLIA. By Brierre de Bois- 
Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, | omorwscrsw 
* y . » | OPIOPHAGISM, OR PSYCHOLOGY OF OPIUM-EATING. By 
Author of “Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. W. A. F. Browne, Esq. 
“ An unusually good novel. One of the best stories | WILL AND VoriTion. By W. H. O. Sankey, M.D. 
we have read for a long time.""—/Post. RELIGIOUS INSANITY METAPHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 


4 By the Editor. 
John Dorrien. 


By Julia is 
Vy | Tue DELUSIONS OF THE INSANE. By J. G. Davey, M.D. 
KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols. | ON THE ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF THE INSANE, By H. 








“We have read ‘John Dorrien’ from beginning to 
end with great pleasure.”—A/fhenzum, 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 
F. PoLLard, Author of * Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
“A clever novel. A good and spirited story.”—Post, 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 


“ There is a great deal in ‘The Italians’ that is both 
fresh and clever.”—Times. 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 
8 vols, (Vert week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





Square cloth, price 1s; free by post, Is 1d. a 
HE MIXTURE for LOW SPIRITS; 
being 2 Compound of Witty Sayings of many 
People, in many Climes, both Humorous and Pathetic. 
Selected and collated by WILLIAM TEGG. From the 
Greek, Eastern, Spanish, Italian, German, French, 
and English. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





18mo, balf-bound, 2s. ’ 
EW FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the 
basis of Nugent. By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of 
RIS. 
London: WILLIAM Tk&GG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 2 - _ : Bt 
Just out, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, Illustrated. . 
REWSTER’sS (Sir DAVID) LIFE 
of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. A New Edition, 
revised by W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.S., of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





4to, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 
AC-SIMILES of all the DIFFERENT 
SIGNATURES of NAPOLEON I. from the 
year 1785, ending with his Signature at Longwood, 
Isle of St. Helena, 1816, with Letter-press description. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











BIRMINGHAM—Mannufactory and Show-rooms, Broad | 





Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 








Sutherland, M.D. 

DIPSOMANIA. 

Visit TO St. CLEMENT'S ASYLUM, VENICE. 

HALLUCINATION OF SATANIC POSSESSION INDUCED BY 
A VestcaL CaLcuLus. By J. M. Winn, M.D, 
M.B.C.P., &. 

Reviews. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN ANATOMY. By Pro- 
fessor Turner. 

INSANITY IN MASSACHUSETTS. State Report. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS OF SCIENCE, By Sir H. Hol- 
land, Bart. 

BUILDING OF A BRAIN. By Dr. Clarke. 

CHEERFUL Worps. Edited by W. Hyslop, Esq. 

FREE PHOSPHORUS IN MEDICINE. By J. A. Thompson, 


Sq. 

WEsT RipinG Reports. By Dr. Crichton Browne. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT AND MEDICO-LEGAL 
TRIALS. 

RECENT APPOINTMENTS. . 

London: Situ, ELprEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
TMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 288, APRIL, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 
NEW SERIES OF WELLINGTON's DESPATCHES. 
THe GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 
MALOUET'’S MEMOIRS.—STATE OF FRANCE. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 
REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MACREADY. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
KINGLAKE’S BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 
9. PAPAL ROMB AND CATHOLIC REFORM. 
London, LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & CO. BLACK. 


rNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 276, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES. 
INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LORD SHELBURNE, FIRST MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Dr. NEWMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, AND MONSIGNOR 
CAPEL. 
Last JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
THE STATUE OF MEMNON, 
THE TRANSITION FROM MEDL£VAL TO MODERN 
POLITICS. 
. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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On Saturday next, the 24th inst., will be published. 
+ toe DUBLIN REVIEW. NewSeries, 
No. 48. Price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 


1. CARDINAL MANNING. 

2. MIRACLES. 

3. FAIR PLAY IN LITERATURE. 

4. BIsHoPp FESSLER ON INFALLIBILITY. 

5. THE PROTESTATION OF 1789 AND THE IRISH 
CATHOLIC OATH. 

6. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

7. THE Usk AND ABUSE OF RITUAL. 

8. Days NeAR Rome. 


9. Mr. GLADSTONE AND HIS CATHOLIC CRITICS. 

10, Notices OF Books—Cardinal Manning's Internal 
Working of the Holy Ghost; Mr, Allies’ Forma- 
tion of Christendom; Canon Neville and Dr. 
Kavanagh on Mr. Gladstone's Vaticanism, &c., &. 

11. CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: BURNS, OATES and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 





which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | ~ Just published, demy 12mo, 2s 6d; per post, 2s 8d. 


and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 


their signature— 

* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


after this date, and without which none is 


genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 


out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


QJRACTICAL SERMONS for BOYS. 
By Josern H. Hutton, B.A. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
Brighton: H. & C. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 





Now ready, 8vo, price Is 6d. e 
IRST PRINCIPLES in CHURCH 
and STATE. By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, 
Assistant-Minister of Trinity Chorch, Brighton. 
H. S. Krn@ and Co., 65 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishmente, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





Pe. _— 
NEW WORK BY PROFESgoR 
HENRY MORLEY. 


In Monthly Parts, price 7d, 
CASSELL’S 


LIBRARY OF ENGLIsy 
LITERATURE. 


BY HENRY MORLEY, 


Professor of English Literature at University College, 
Examiner in English Language, Literature, and Hj and 


to the University of London, 





Part IL. ready Aprit 26, 





EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTYS, 


“To illustrate English Literature thr 
progressive development, and to provide py 
intellectual enjoyment for all classes of readers of 
placing before them the best and most characte: 
portions of our National Literature, and thus enabli: 
all to supply themselves with what will be virtually’ 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH LIBRARY, is what we 4 
propose to do...... Such is the noble Literature which 
we propose to place within the reach of every Teader. 
Intensely interesting it truly is, as the outward ex. 
pression of the national life of our country, uttered 
some of the noblest and greatest of her sons, and des. 
tined to instruct and delight as long as men and women 
live who will read our Saxon-born English.” 


*,* Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or 
from the Publishers. Post free 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: Lud 
London. statin 





LL 
This day is published, in crown Svo, with Maps, 12, 
INCIDENTS IN THE CHINA WaR 
OF 1860. 
Compiled from the Private Journals of 
The late GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, GOB, 
By HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Captain Royal Artillery, 
Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” and Editor of 
Sir Hope Grant's “ Incidents in the Sepoy War." 


Lately published. By the Same, 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OF 1857-8. 
Compiled from the Private Journals of 
GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, with Map and Plans, 12s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





At all the Libraries. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND 
HIS BROTHER. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
3 vols. post Syo, £1 5s 6d. 


“ At least a quarter of a century must have passed 
since Mrs. Oliphaut first charmed us with her first 
novel. Her hand, however, has not lost its eunning, 
and the story before us is in every respect worthy of 
the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ and the ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford.’ It is a beautiful tale, told with sin- 
gular force and vivacity, and marked by many of 
those discriminating touches which distinguish 
work of the true artist from that of the ordinary 
novel-maker...... Breezy and wholesome throughout; 
it is full of life, and full therefore of the interest which 
all genuine life calls forth.” —Spectator, 

“The author has renewed her youth, and we almost 
feel as if we have recovered our own as we follow the 
fortunes of the two sons of Richard Ross...... We shall 
not mar the pleasure of our readers by telling them 
more of a story that is deeply interesting, and which 
is not improbable."—Standard. 

“One of the best written and most enjoyable novels 
that has been published for some time.”—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just completed, Svo, cloth, with 48 Newly-Engraved 
Plates, and 812 Woodcuts, £2 12s 6d. 
HE MICROGRAPHIC 
DICTIONARY: a Guide to the Examination 
and Investigation of the Structure and Nature of 
Microscopic Objects. By J. W. Grirritn, M.D., &., 
and Professor HENFREY. Third Edition. Edited by 
Dr. GrirFitH and Professor MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B. 
Lond., F.R.S , &c., assisted by the Rev. M. J. BERKELBY, 
M.A.,, and Professor T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


New Uniform Edition in one handsome Volume. 
| OSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'’S 
WORKS. Post 8vo, price 5s. each. 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
FABIAN'S TOWER (now ready) 
In the press, an entirely New Work. 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. 
JAMES WETR, 283 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, post free. ss 
I ICKERS and SON’S CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in General Litera- 
ture, Standard Works, and Theology, including many 
Valuable Modern Works, offered at extremely low 
prices,—1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ys of the CREEDS. Crown 


loth, 58. [Vow ready. 


e 
0, pp. 210, ¢ 
% POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
4 USTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 
oa 4d by HARRIET MARTINEAU. In 2 vols. demy 
ogg 432 and 484, cloth, 25s, , 
CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
— dations contrasted with its Superstructure. 
oy R. GREG. Fourth Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 yols. crown Svo, cloth, 15s. 
PROBLEMS of LIFEand MIND. By 
Gxonce Henry Lewes. Demy 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 
First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 
II. ConTEeNTS:—The Principles of Certitude— 
the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force 
-— and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations 
—_ n—Appendix. 


i d Motio 
1 ee MiRD EDITION of Vol. L., 12s, is now ready. 


’S REPRESENTATIVE 
PRUSSTA cor (of the Universities of Halle 
and Athens), and W. Newros, F.R.G.S. Crown 


8vo, pp. £68, cloth. 

Ts for the ‘‘EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 128, cloth, 28 6d. My 
Berne work of a man of great ability, accustomed 
easoning, able to trace out analogies, to weigh 
evidence, and to express his views in clear and con- 
sistent language.”"— Westminster Review. ; ; 

« An excellent little book."—Fortnightiy Review. 


The RIGHTS of WOMEN. A Plea for 
Female Suffrage, based on the Comparison of the 
Laws relating to Women in England and Abroad. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth, 2s 6d. 

«In some respects a very strong case for the altera- 
tion of existing laws.” —Standard, : 

“Qontains much valuable information, condensed 
in a convenient and accessible form."—Scotsman. __ 

“We earnestly recommend this book.”"—£nglish- 
woman's Revie. 

ERLEAVES in the WORK-DAY 
PROSE of TWENTY YEARS. By Percy Gree. 
Feap. 80, pp. 128, cloth, 2s 6d. 

ARCA: a Repertory of Original Poems, 
Sacred and Secular. By FRANCIS MEREDITH, M.A., 
Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth, 5s. 

The DEMON. By Michzel Sermontoff. 
Translated from the Russian by A. CONDE E STEPHEN. 
Demy 8vo. [Now ready. 


The ROMANTIC LEGEND ofSAKYA 
BUDDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL BEAL. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth, 12s. 


FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES of JOURNEYS made 
in the Years 1868 and 1873 in SYRIA: Down the 
Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, 
Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, 
and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 642, cloth, 14s, 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By 
JouN BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c. 
Vol. II. [Jn the press. 

Copies of Vol. I. may be had, 16s. 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. R. CaALpwett, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 

Un the press. 

The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. 
Translated into English Verse. By Ratpu T. H. 
GrirritH, M.A. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 368, cloth, 15s. 

The Complete Work, in 5 vols., £4 4s. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
especial Reference to the Indo-European Family of 
Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. 

(/n preparation. 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by 
ROBERT CHSAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. Second Part, completing the Work. 
Imperial 8vo, double columns. (Jn preparation. 

Copies of Part I. may be had, 24s, 


The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY, being Tales of the Anterior Births of 
GOTAMA BUDDHA. For the first time published 
in the original Pali, by V. FAUsBULL, and Translated 
by R. C. CuILpERs. To be completed in 5 vols. 
Text, Vol. 1, Part1l. Royal, 8vo. (Shortly. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. IL, The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 

8yo, pp. 412, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. IIL The She King, or Book of Ancient Chinese 

Poetry ; with a literal Translation, and in English 

Verse. (Jn preparation, 

ENGLISH GIPSY SONGS. In 
Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. By 
CHARLES G. LELAND, Author of “The English 
Gipsies,” &c.; Professor E. H. PALMER; and JANET 
Tuckey, Crown 8vo, (Shortly. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. By THOMAS 
WIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A, &. Third Edition, 
carefully revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings. [/n the press. 


to close r 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW POEM BY MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, 


Including a Transcript from Euripides; 
BEING THE LAST ADVENTURE OF BALAUSTION. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 








Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 
Just published, 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. With an 
Introductory Notice and Memoir by JoHn Nicnot, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. . 

“The gifts which Sydney Dobell possessed in most eminent degree were those which are rarest in poetry. 

There are few poets who have written so little whose surviving influence is greater. Chaotic as some of his 

work has been pronounced to be, the chaos is one out of which worlds may be created.” —Atheneum, April 10th. 


se * * a 
A WALK in the GRISONS; being a Third Month in 
Switzerland, By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, M.A., Vicar of Wherstead. 6s [Vow ready. 
“The best of Mr. Zincke's little books. Those who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with 
them.”"—Athenwum, April 10th. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ VERA.” 


ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel du 


Petit St.-Jean.” Crown Svo, 9s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days. 


s 
The MIND of MAN; being a Natural System of Mental 
PHILOSOPHY. By ALrrep Smee, F.R.S., F RCS. Medical Officer to the Bank of England. With a 
Portrait on Steel and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The aim of the above work is to exhibit the interdependence of man's physical and mental conditions. It 
does not, however, exclude the consideration of the question of religion, which the author treats in an affirma- 
tive manner. For the purpose of rendering the scientific evidence intelligible to the general reader, several 
plates, illustrating the minute structure of the brain and nervous systom, have been included. 





Just published. 


The WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK: a Manual for Collectors, 


treating of the Marks, Monograms, and other Tests of the Old Period of Manufacture; also including the 
Catalogues, with Prices obtained at various Sales, together with a Glossary of Terms. By ELIZA M&gTRYARD, 
Authoress of “ Life of Wedgwood,” “ Wedgwood and his Works,” “ Memorials of Wedgwood,” &. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS; for the use 


of Colleges and Schools. By WILLIAM GARNETT, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Demonstrator of 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, in one thick volume, Svo, price 21s, cloth. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. 


By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar in the Univerity of Oxford, and Tancred Student in 
Common Law. 





This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 238s, cloth. 
THE 


LAW RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP; 


With special reference to Matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, and the Means of Securing the 
Due Observance thereof; and containing in extenso, with Notes and References, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874; the Church Discipline Act; the various Acts of Uniformity ; 
the Liturgies of 1549, 1552, and 1559, compared with the present Rubric; the Canons, the 
Articles, and the Injunctions, Advertisements, and other Original Documents of Legal Authority. 


By SEWARD BRICE, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS and HAYNES, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


ENGLISH FREE-TRADE AND FOREIGN 
PROTECTION. 


A Free-trade Problem in Connection with the Sugar Convention of 1864. 
By WALLWYN P. B. SHEPHEARD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SON, York Street, Covent Garden. 





London: I'KUBNER and CO., 
57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


Manchester: GALT and CO., Corporation Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. | RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS 
NEW WORKS. 


Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
“One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple BAR.’ "— Guardian. 


EARLY KIN vGS OF NORWAY. At all Booksellers, in demy 8vo, price 6s 6d. 
Also, The 48rd VOLUME of TEMPLE BAR 
AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF | gmaizing 144 pages ot sdaiinal matior Gn all 720 yp. The Cases te 
JOHN KNOX. Immediately. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES ip 


Crown 8vo. [Jn a few days. all AGES and COUNTRIES. B y 

4 2 AGES ? 8S. By CHARLES WILLIAM HE 
crown 8yvo, price 21s. a Vols, 
Il. Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL by Dr. DASENT. . 
The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the|SUMMER DAYS in AUVERGNE. By 


North in the Tenth Century. By GrorGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author of | | 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” “Tales from the Fjeld,” “Jestand Earnest,” &. At every Bookseller's, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s each. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. (7msaav | ™he NOVELS of the Baroness TAUTPHEUs. 











TIT. 
A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J. The INITIALS. AT ODDS. 
MULLER, ARTIST. By N. NEAL SOLLy, Author of “Memoir of the Life of | QUITS. CYRILLA. 


David Cox.” Royal 8vo, illustrated with numerous Photographs, 36s. 
[This day. 





7 THE NEW 
WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in Ce ee ee ee 


BRITTANY. With Illustrations by Colonel Crealocke, C.B, (Shortly. 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


The PARISH NET: How It's Dragged and|4NGELA PISANI. By the late George 








What It Catches. By G.C. T. BARTLEY, Author of “One Square Mile in the Author by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
East End of London,” * The Village Pauper,” &ec. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[This day. | Mrs. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL. 


VI. | ’ 
r >In : r tery | RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs 
W ANDERIN GS in the IN TERIOR of N EV ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. In 2 vols. sjati ‘ 
GUINEA. By Captain J.A.LAwson. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Maps, 
10s 6d. | Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


VII. 
FRUIT BETWEEN the LEAVES. By Dr. ‘TWO KISSES. «BY Hawley Smart, Author 
Wynter, Author of “Curiosities of Civilisation,’ ‘Our Social Bee J, “ Peeps = : ‘Stale 
into the Human Hive,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, | 
| RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Vit. | Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 


UL! RONC q Ss 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY: | By J. RAMBOSSON, | & a wiper, TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
_ ‘UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


with 63 Wood Engravings, 3 Maps of the c ‘elestial Bodies, and 10 Coloured 
| 
MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. | COUNTRY; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 


Plates, 16s. 
KATERFELTO > a Story ot Exmoor. By G. Interior. By HuGH JAMES Rosr, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Chaplain to 


the English, French, and German Mining Companies of Linares ; and formerly 





J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison, 2 vols. 8yo, 30s 
} D and, de 3v0, 16s. Now ready. 7 7 eo fit 6 a eee ee eee 
C.B. Fourth Thousand, demy 8vo, 16s [Now ready, | The ATHENEUM says : 
° “ The result of his observations is one of the most trustworthy and interesting 


| 

x. boeks upon Spanish life and manners in the southern provinces during @ period of 

Ay : ss ae reat political disquiet that we have ever had the good-fortune to peruse. Evidentl: 
The LION in the PATH. ry the Authors of, Sgontemen and a acboler, with, in spite of bis’ protonion, oa of the aperts- 
* Abel Drake's Wife’ and ‘*‘ Gideon's Rock.” 3 vols. | man, Mr. Rose combines the calm good faith of the historian with the acumen of 
an advocate,,....We regret that we cannot make further extracts, for ‘ Untrodden 
ee eee Spain’ is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant-life that we have ever met 
| with. Valuable information is imparted in an honest, straightforward manner; 





y a pi, . 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Pic eadilly. | and nothing is exaggerated. Travellers proverbially tell strange stories, but Mr. 
| Rose has drawn upon fancy neither for his facts nor figures.” 
FOWLE'S EASY GREEK and LATIN COURSES. The JOHN BULL says: 


Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. “Leaving subjects worn threadbare, or touching them lightly, he analyses ina 
IRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. By the Rey. | way no one else has done the Spanish character. He has looked beneath the sur- 

4 : EpMUND FOWLE face, and he has seen for himself some of their institutions. His sketch of domes 
i pera ; eee | tic life in Spain is beyond praise...... We have rarely been able to recommend & 

To follow in Use the above, and now in the Press:— book more cordially. It has not a dull page, and no one can rise from its perusal 

FOWLE’S SECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. without learning more about Spain than he ever learnt by the most diligent peru- 
sal of political letters from that ill-fate] country. For our author (whose style is 


FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of “Short | good, method of arrangement lucid, and sympathies warm) not only is a keen 
observer of things below the surface, but has the rare art of imparting his infor- 


and Easy Latin Book.” 12mo, price 2s 6d. a ; ae Sa sane ae a 
ation ina f ike pleasant and intelligible. ook deserves to be at 
EASY LATIN rer URSE:— eae. a form alike pleasant and in igibDle he 0 deserves to be a grea 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following in the! 
Grammar the Order of the Public School Latin Primer. New Edition. TOXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 81s 6d. 
Uniform, price Is 6d. 


“0 f the easiest excrcise-hooks we have ever seen, written by one who knows | 
iy what is wanted by a beginner."—£ducu!iona! Tin ‘BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 


exactly what is wanted by a beginner."—ducational Times. 
FOWLBPE’S FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK. Fables, Anecdotes | 


of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 3s 6d. 
FOWLE'S SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK. Annotated | HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 


Lessons from Cesar, Virgil, and Ovid. 3s 6d. 


—rorecnthonnncamemeahaeit SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
M U D Z E’ S Ss E L E Cc ly L I B R A R 7. Author oo Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘‘ The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &c. 3 


vols., 3ls 6d. 
NOTIOE.—REVISED LISTS of the principal Books added to MUDIE'S| ‘A book that should be read."—Atheneum. 
SELECT LIBRARY during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus “ Altogether the book is well worth perusing.”—/John Bull. 


Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
a A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 


forwarded on application. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


prices 31s 6d. 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be : 4 = mNE B ae 6 
obtained at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, and (by order) from Sketch. By ATHENE BRama. 2 vols., 218. 
all Booksellers in connection with the Library. “A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most picturesque of our 
———_—_——_—_—— dependencies.” —Afhenwum. 
y va nr > wp - . As a tale of adventure, ‘A Woman to be Won’ is entitled to decided commen- 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. dation.” iets. ” ‘ 


“A more familiar sketch of station-life in India has never been written.”"—.Von- 
conformist. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
PATRON—ILRH, the PRINCE of WALES, ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Exq. HEIRESS. By Mary NEVILLE. 2 vols., 21s. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
a GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phebe M. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country und ten to town members. Reading-room FEILDEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. : ee ms SS a : 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


, CHEAPSIDE. 





CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREE 
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SS 
EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready, large post 8vo, with 2 Maps, 9s. 
. OUR NEW PROVINCE in the SOUTH SEAS. B 
FU: 0 Rucct, F.8.G.S., Barrister-at-Law, Author of * How about Fiji?” y 


‘ONTENTS.—Physical Aspect of the Islands—Climate—The Natives—The 
ei onnge— Manners and Customs—Industries—Polity—Account of the Various 
Pro ‘osais for the Cession of Fiji—The Annexation—Productions—Trade— 
Labour—The White Population—Emigration—Ethnology—Fauna—Historical 


Notice—Appendix. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged, with 7 New Maps, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS. Rev. P. 
FaunTHorPE, M.A, F.R.G.S., Principal of Whitelands Training College. 
Sixth Edi:ion, 16 Maps, printed in colour, with descriptive letterpress. 


Also, for use with above. 


TLINE ATLAS. By Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 


FRGS. Containing 16 Outline Maps. Coloured Wrapper, 1s. 


PROJECTION ATLAS. By Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 


F.B.G.S. Containing 16 Plates of Projections. Coloured Wrapper, 1s. 


BLANK ATLAS; containing Sixteen Leaves of Blank 


Paper for Map-Drawing- Coloured Wrapper, 6d. 


ou 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s, with 17 Diagrams. 


THEORIES of HORIZONTAL CURRENTS, in the Ocean 
and Atmosphere, and of Eastation of Planetary and other Celestial Bodies. By 
Joux MARTIN, of Melbourne, Australia. 


Gratis on application; or by post, 1d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—A SUPPLEMENT to STAN- 
FORD'S ORDNANCE SURVEY CATALOGUE, containing the New Publica- 
tions from September, 1873, to February, 1875. Or with STANFORD'S COM- 
PLETE ORDNANCE SURVEY CATALOGUE, 6d; by post, 7d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By F. S. Barff, M.A., 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. Illustrated with 
Diagrams and containing Questions for Calculation, and a special chapter on 
Apparatus. 

“The work gives an admirable grounding in chemical science. 
model of what « first-book on science should be."—Zducational Times. 


It isa 








Nearly ready, scale 11} miles to an inch, size 50 Inches by 58, price 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL WALL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLES, for Use in Schools and College. Edited by A.C. RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.B.S., &c., Director-General of the Gevlogical Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. 

The contours or curves of equal altitude and depression, that have been 
chosen for exhibiting upon this Map the Orography of the British Isles and of 
the adjacent sea-beds, start from the main level of the sea as a datum, and rise 
on the landward side to heights of 250, 500, 2,000, and lastly above 2,000 feet, 
and sink on the seaward side to depths of 120, 250, 500, 2,000 and 5,000 feet, 
and lastly to depths below 5,000 feet. Each of the intervals on land is marked 
by a different colour; tints of green being chosen for lowlands, and brown 
and pink for highlands and mountains; the sea is coloured blue, the colour 
increasing in intensity as the sea increases in depth. Amongst other interest- 
ing matters brought vividly to view is the relative proportion of cultivable 
lands in the Three Kingdoms. In one corner of the Map a Diagram of the 
British Isles is introduced, coloured in zones, to show the annual rainfall; the 
increasing rainfall being indicated by deepening tiuts of colour. 


Nearly ready, size 32 inches by 27, price 3s. 


NORTH POLAR CHART.—STANFORD’S MAP of the 
COUNTRIES ROUND the NORTH POLE. This Map shows in Colours the 
limits of the Known and the Unknown ; the Open Water, and the Frozen Seas; 
the Names of the great Arctic Navigators, and the Dutes of their Discoveries, 
from Cabot, in 1497, to Payer, in 1874. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOATS ; an Account 
of the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, 
with Illustrations and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 
By Epmunp W. H. Hotpswortu, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c., late Secretary to the 
Royal Sea-Fisheries Commission. 





Coloured Sheet, 1s; mounted on mill-board, 2s; size, 17 inches by 14. 


ETHNOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, with 


Table of European Languages, and Explanatory Notes printed on the Map. 


Nearly ready, NEW EDITION, half-morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, from 
the Useful Knowledge Society's Series, showing the most recent Discoveries 
in all Parts of the World. The Geological Map of England and Wales, by Sir 
RODERICK MuRCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., &c.; the Star Maps, by Sir Joun LuBBOcK, 
Bart., aud Plans of London and Paris, on a large scale, ure included. New 
Edition, with an Index on the front edge, enabling the Student to turn to any 
Map without reference to the Table of Conteuts. 





NEW EDITION, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS: containing 
89 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series designed by the Useful Knowledge 
Society, with Index. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 288, APRIL, 


1875. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
NEW SERIES OF WELLINGTON’S DesPpATCHES. 
THE GeoLoGy or INptA. 
MALOUET'S MEMOIRS.—STATE OF FRANCE. 
. MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 
REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MACREBADY. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
KINGLAKE’S BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 
Paral Romé AND CATHOLIC Rerors, 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexis pe 


TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HENRY Reeve, C.B, D.C.L. New Edition, with 
a Biographical Notice and New Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
[On the 30th instant, 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 
GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. Grevitie. Edited 
¥ = — ~aeee, C.B., D.C.L. The Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 

vols. 8vo, 36s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 


1873. By JounN, Earl Russe_i, K.G, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, price 16s. 


ORDER and PROGRESS: ParrI. Thoughts 


on Government; Part II., Studies of Political Crises, By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. Svo, 4s, 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON, with 


Selections from his Correspondence. Abridged from the larger Work, and 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady BouncHigR, Portrait, Maps, &c, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


y T, an Pal p74) . , . = oa = 
TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 
tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 
Fortunes of Settlers and Colonists up to the time of British Annexation. By 
Litton Forbes, M.D. Crown 8vo. (On May 1. 


The NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUB- 


SIDIARY ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: an Historical 
Sketch. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L. 8vo. [On May 1. 


POEMS. By W. B. Scurr. I. Ballads and 
Tales. IJ. Studies from Nature. IIT. Sonnets, &c. Illustrated by Seventeen 


Etchings by L. Alma Tadema and W. B. Scott. Crown svo, 15s. 
[On the 30th instant. 


$2 90 21S on go tO 


ROSAMUND: a Tragic Drama in Five Acts. 
By H. B. BArLpon, B.A. Cantab., Author of “ First Fruits and Shed Leaves.” 
Feap. 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s. [Next week. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. 8S. Birch R&YNARDSOX With Twelve 
Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and 
other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. Francis J. HOLLAND. 8vo, 14s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap Edition, authorised and complete. 
price 3s 6d. 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. VoL. VL, Translated 
by W. L. BR. Cates. 8vo, price 18s. (Jn a few days, 


The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in 


RELATION to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rey. B. W. Saving, M.A. 
8vo, price 7s, [Next week. 


‘The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry DunninG Mac ieop, M.A, Trin. Coll. Cam. Second 
| Edition. Vol. LL, Part I. (completing Pure Economics), 8¥0, price 12s, 


“AIDS to CLASSICAL STUDY. By Dawson 


W. Turner, D.C.L., assisted by many Eminent Scholars. Second Series, 
edited by J. Price, M.A. I2mo, 3s 6d; Key, 5s. 


HORACE’S ODE Book HI. Latin Text, 
‘with English Vocabulary. ited by the Rev. J. T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 32mo, 
price 1s 6d. 


FIRST EASY GREEK 
By the Rev. EpMUND FowWL&. I2mo, 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ALL'S WELL THAT 


ENDS WELL, WINTER'S TALE, and LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. Edited, with 
Notes and other Aids, by the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A, 12mo, Is each Play. 


and HIS- 


Crown 8vo, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





This day, Vol. L., 8vo, 12s. 


WILLIAM EARL of SHELBURNE, atfter- 


wards FIRST MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. His Life, with Extracts, 
from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
Vol. I., 1737 to 1766. 


“The present volume brings us down to the year 1766, and in it we find 
& most interesting account of the boyhood, youth, and early Parliamentary 
career of the future Prime Minister; personal and social reminiscences 
which are always either amusing or suggestive; some striking and elabor- 
ately drawn characters of Shelburne’s contemporaries; and a light thrown 
upon the state of parties at the accession of George III.; and the point of 
view from which Lord Shelburne regarded them, which not only is a great 
help to us in understanding Lord Shelburne’s own position at a later 

riod of his life, but is calculated to modify theories which it has long 

heresy to question.” —7imes. 

“This is @ volume of extraordinary interest and value. ‘One of the 
suppressed characters of English history’ is restored to us,and we marvel 
only that Lord Shelburne’s autobiography should have waited to be edited 
by his great-grandson, instead of having been published early in the 

resent century by his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was really un- 
Eeown till last year. Good as it is, to our great wonder, it is better as a 
book of gossip than as a book of history. The characters of leading states- 
men are gems, and epigrams which will dwell in the memory abound.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The life of Lord Shelburne fills up an empty niche in our political 
biography, which has remained untenanted so long that the world has 
almost forgotten this new claimant on its notice...... Few, perhaps, re- 
member that he was the son of one statesman, and the connection of 
another, who are best known to history by their opposition to the Whig 
families; that Lord Shelburne in particular, though he never called him- 
self a Tory, began public life and ended it as the champion of prerogative ; 
that he was at once the lieutenant of Bute, the ally of Chatham, and the 
leader of Pitt; and that he is one of the central figures in the most inter- 
esting political episodes which the eighteenth century can show."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“The life of Lord Shelburne promises, if we may judge from the first 
volume, to be one of the most valuable contributions made of late years to 
the political history and biography of England during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century...... The future volumes will be looked for with 
interest by others than politicians."—Daily News. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With Illustrations by Walter Crane, G. 
Bowers, J. M'L. Ralston. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 

The OGILVIES. AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 
The HEAD of the FAMILY. | OLIVE. 


The DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 


Essays. By T. L. Kington OLIPHANT, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 
78 6d. (Next week. 


ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. By A. C. M. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 

“The scene in which the hard, proud old man, blind, and chastened by 
moral illness, recognises by her voice the child whom he has prayed his 
eyes may never more behold, is one that will linger in the reader's 
memory.” —<A¢henzum. 

“The book is the work of an author who is gifted with a strong sense 
of the picturesque in life and character, and a more than average insight 
jntv every-day life just below the surface.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO DRAMATIC POEMS—“ Blind Love” 


and “Cyril.” By MENELLA B. SMEPLEY. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 

“Contains much very beautiful verse, and something more than beauti- 
ful verse—some very delicate rendering of the truest beauty and pathos of 
human life.”—Speciator, 

“A really beautiful drama.""— Athenzum. 


ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. By Kart Ezze. 


Translated, with permission of the Author, by L. D. SCHMITZ. 8vo, 12s. 

“The volume ought to be studied by all who read Shakespeare with a 
higher purpose than merely to amuse a leisure hour. On all the subjects 
of which it treats itsums up the latest results of research and thought; 
and besides dealing with the labours of other writers, Herr Elze adds 
many conclusions reached by his own industry, or arrived at by a critical 
spirit trained in the best schools of inquiry.”—Globe, 


SERMONS, by the late Rev. G. C. Harris, 


Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke's, Torquay. With MEMOIR 
by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra fcap.8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


The STORY of a FELLOW-SOLDIER. By 


FRANCES Awpry. Extra fcap. 8vo, with Six Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

“This is the life of that brave, single-minded, and untiring Christian 
soldier, Bishop Patteson, written for the young. It is simply and 
pleasantly written, and presents a lively picture of the labours, hardships, 
troubles, and pleasures of earnest missionary work among the Polynesian 
Islands.""—Standard. 


TALES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, Author of “ Political Economy for Begin- 
ners.’ Globe Svo, 3s. 

* The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of economic 
teaching the author manages to compress into a small space...... The true 
doctrines of international trade, currency, and the ratio between produc- 
tion and population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly manner.” 
—Athenzum. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo, with 4 Portraits engraved by Jeens, 28a, 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES. Wi 


SELECTIONS from his DIARTES and LETTERS. Edited by Si 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. 


“It deserves to be a successful enterprise, for the book has not 
a dramatic, but a general interest; it not only vividly relates old 
ences, it enfonges much valuable teaching...... The whole forms one 
most interesting, and, in many respects, valuable records of artistic 
social life, as well as of the personalinward man. There ig nothing omitees 
thata reader has a right to look for in such a record, as regards the history 
of the stage and the home life of the actor.”"—Athenzum, 


“It isa chronicle tinged constantly with strong feeling; full of the 
ciation of a mind vigorous and cultivated, and sympathetic too, for whatever 
was best in dramatic literature and dramatic performance. And We cannot 
have this chronicle, so preguant, 80 full, so revealing as to its author's mind, 
without having at the same time a character. And it is in giving usg 
great actor's character, as well as the story of a career—and gi 
character firmly, definitely, fully—that the main interest of the wil 
be found to consist, by those at least who in the record of a life want not the 
petty and chance facts for their own sake, but ‘incidents in the 
ment of a soul.’...... *Macready's Reminiscences’ abound in 
criticism andinteresting record.”—Academy. 

“A very valuable book, which everybody may read with interest and 
with profit. The actor will hero find the candid, straightforward life-story 
of a man who adorned the dramatic profession, not only by bis talents, 
but by bis firm religious principles, and he will see a practical illustration 
of the maxim that there is no royal road to success, and that 
chiefly consists, as has been aptly said, in the art of taking immense 
while the non-professlonal reader will, even if he does not care for 8 vivid 
picture of the provincial stage as it existed early in the century, follow 
with eagerness the successive steps of the great tragedian's career, the 
tale being interspersed with many suggestive anecdotes, and with glimpses 
of various people of celebrity now almost all departed.”—G@raphic, 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on Immortality. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


the UNIVERSITY. By the Rev. E. A. Annort, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. Second Edition, 
enlarged, 8vo, 73 6d. (This day. 


» 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Culoured Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
and Chronological Aunals, 88 6d. 


“We know of no record of the whole drama of English history to be 
compared with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of 
genius."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside.”"—Academy. 

“The book is original in its conception and able in its execution; very 
complete in its apparatus, and very attractive in its style."— Guardian. 

“This is a single volume of the modest dimensions and unpretending 
appearance of a school-book; but the wealth of material, of learning 
thought, and fancy which the author has lavished upon it might easily 
have supplied a stately library work of some eight or ten volumes."= 
Saturday Review. 


The METHODS of ETHICS; By Henry Sme- 


WICK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 

“There is not in the 473 pages of this volume one which is languid, 
obscure, or verbose; there is scarcely one which the reader may not re- 
peruse, with the satisfaction at once of adding detail to an interesting 
picture, and of harvesting the seed-corn of thought.’'"—Spectator. 

“ For the many-sidedness with which every possible aspect of a subject 
is brought into notice, and the judicial fairness with which each considera- 
tion is allowed its due weight, and assigned its proper place, few modern 
books can compare with it...... There is many a keen sentence and freshly- 
written paragraph which excites thought and carries light ia itself."— 
Saturday Review. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


Brycg, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
e Fifth Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


PRIMERS of HISTORY and LITERATURE. 


Edited by J. R. Green, M.A., Author of “ A Short History of the English 


People.” 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
18mo, 1s. [This day. 


GREEK HISTORY. By C. A. Fyrrr, M.A., Fellow and 
late Tutor of University College, Oxford. With Maps. Mee hte day. 


ROMAN HISTORY. By the Rev. M. Crercuron, M.A., 





Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Maps. 18mo, Is. 
(Ummediately. 
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